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OFFICE OF THE 


Mercantile Mutual 
INSURANCE COMPANY, 


35 WHLL STREET, \. v 


NEW YORK, January 2\st, 1875. 
THE FOLLOWING STATEMENT OF THE AFFAIRS 
of the Company on the 31st December, 1874, is published 
1m conformity with the provisions of its Charter: 


Outstanding premiums December 31st, 1373.. $246.9 0 93 
Premiums emved from January let to how 

Gember 3st, I874sece-ceere oe -ewerss + 1,378,826 06 

Total Premiums..... «..+« evcccce ove $1,62 hn 99 


sy of premiums oo ae Tanuary, : Fe 
to December 31st, 187 ++ $1,401,059 20 
nabenal premiums........++ coee _ oN 7 27 





Ne! earned premiums . $1313, 313,615 93 93 
Paid during the same ae: Losses, Com- 
Missions, Expenses an ~— ovens less 





GER once cece dcceceecon sons see secs. 1,065,188 89 
Ra, 427 4 
Paid cash dividend to stockholders, 
August let.....00-....seeceeees $20,000 Ov 
Paid cash rebatement to dealers.. -- $185,753 29 


The Company has the following Assets 
Cash in banks and with ba _— 5 $3785 49 
United — — — 

other 
5,963 a4 


$097,062 2 


A Semi- soouen Dividena of FIVE (5) PER CENT. wil. 
be paid to the stockholders, or their | enemas 
on and after MONDAY, seapaty 2dtb, 1875 


TRUSTEES : 


FRANCIS HATHAWAY 
AAKON L, RSID, 
JOHN t', WOOD. 


JAMES + asm, 
SaMUEL 
KOBERT ha TAYLOR, 


WILLIAM T. FROST GEO. W. HENNING 
WILL AM WATT, ° HeNRY EYRK, 7 
Jas. 4O8K?H SLAGG 


» FF 
ELLWOOD WALTER, 
D. CULDEN MURRAY, 
SAMUEL L, HAM, 
BRYCE GRaY, 
N. L, McoCREAvY, 
WILLIAM NELSON, Jr., N, 
HAROLD DOLLNEK, PAUL N, SPUFFORD, 
J ®EPH WILLETS, JAMES DOUGLAS, 
WILLIAM B. sCorr. 
ELLWOOD WALTER, President 
ARCH, G. MONTGOMERY, Jr. 
Vice-President, 
ALANSON W. HEGEMAN, 
Second Vice-President 
©, J. DESPARD, Secretary. 


EDWARD MEXRITT, 


HENRY &. KUNBARDI 
JOHN S. WILLIAMS, 
CHAKLES LIMO 





NEW YORK BANKERS. 





NEW YORK BANKERS. 





FISK & BATOH, 
BANKERS, 
No. 5 NASSAU STREET, N. Y. 

U. S. Government Bonds of all issues 
and denominations bought and sold direct 
at current market rates, in large or small 
amounts to suit all classes of investors 
and institutions, and for immediate deliv- 
ery; and all business connected with in- 
vestments in Government bonds, transfers 
of Registered certificates, Exchange of 
Coupon Bonds for Registered, Collection 
of interest &c., attended to on favorable 
terms 

All other marketable Stocks and Bonds 
bought and sold on Commission; Gold 
Coupons and American and Foreign 
Coin bought and sold; approved deposit 
accounts received. 


FISK & HATCH. 


THE CITY BANK, 
LONDON, England. 


INCORPORATED BY ROYAL CHARTER, A.D. 1865. 


HEAD OFFICE, | Gms pet seca Thread. 
: {34 Old Bond ae 
BRANCH ; ne) & 160 To ota: nham Court Road; 
OFFICES. 219 & 251 Edgware Road 
Lowndes Terrace, Knightsbridge. 


aiaieadie Capitat__--£1,200,000 0 0 
(60,000 Shares of £20 each.) 











Parw-up CaPITAL_..--. - £600,000 0 06 
REsERVED Funp ..----- £170000 0 0 
Directors 


Joun Jonzs, Esq., Chairman. 


Henry Viours East, Esq. (Joaquin De Manema Esq. 
Anprew Laweir, —_ WittiaM Srurson, Esq. 
Rosert Liorp, Jamus E. Varner, Esq. 
Ww. aa ag |\Grorex Youre, Esq. 

Ald., M. P. Henry Jouw Arxixsox,Esq 





Wm. Macwavontax, Esq. 





Manager: 
Aurrep Geoncr Kennepr. 


Secrdary—C. J. Worrn. 





Accounts opened with approved Ameri- 
can and other Foreign Firms or Banks, 
at such moderate rates of Commission as shall be consid- 
ered consistent with sound mutual advantage. 
The interest upon such accounts is calculated at current 
rates on daily balances, and is made up on the 80th June 
and 31st December in each year. 

Demand Cheques and Rachenge | bensred against ap- 
proved previ or Credits 
opened against first-class Securities negotiable in London. 
Mercantile and Marginal Credits areissued, as also Letters 
of Credit upon any leading Commercial City. 


Travellers’ Credits 


encashed when issued by Clients. and every de- 
scription ot a A Banking Business 








trausacted. 
The Officers and Clerks ot the Bank are pledged not to 
, Gtectose the transaction of any ct its customers. 





Duncan, Sherman & Co., 


BANKERS, 
Corner Pine and Nassau Streets, NEW YORK, 


1s8UB 
JIRCULAR NOTES AND TRAVELING CREDITS 
AVAILABLE IN ALL THE PRINCIPAL OITIES 
OF THE WORLD. 


VRANSFERS OF MONEY BY TELEGRAPH, TO 
EUROPE AND THE PACIFIU COAST. 


ACCOUNTS OF COUNTRY BANKS & BANKERS 
RECEIVED ON FAVORABLE TERMS, 


KOUNTZE BROTHERS, 
Bankers, 12 Wall St., New York, 
allow interest on deposits, draw 
Bills on London and Paris ; also 
issue Letters of Credit available 
at all points at home and abroad. 
Make Cable Tran fers. 








WALTE R. ?. ‘HATO a, NATHWL Ww. T, HATCH, 
Member Stock & Gold Exc’s. Member Stock Exchange. 


W. T. HATCH & SON, 


BANKERS, 
34 Wall Street, NEW YORK, 


DEALERS IN 
United States Securities, 


FOREIGN EXCHANGE, &c., 
BUY AND SELL ON COMMISSION 


RAILWAY STOCKS, BONDS AND GOLD. 


‘NEW YORK BANKERS, 


BROWN BROTHERS & Co 


59 Wall Street, NEW YORK, 
ssue, against cash deposited, or satisfac- 
tory guarantee of repayment, Circular 
Credits tor Travelers in Dollars for use 
in the United States and adjacent coun- 
tries, andin Pounds ‘sterling for use in 
any part of the world. 


THEY ALSO ISSUE COMMERCIAL OREDITS, 
MAKE CABLE TRANSFERS OF MONEY BETWEEN 
THIS COUNTRY AND ENGLAND, AND DRAW 
BILLS OF EXCHANGE ON GREAT BRITA AND 
([RELAND. 


J.& W. SELIGMAN & C0, 
BANKERS, 


21 BROAD STREET NEW YORK. 
ISSUE LETTERS OF CREDIT 
FOR TRAVELERS, 
Payable in any part ot Europe, Asia, 

Africa, Australia and America. 

Draw Bills of Exchange and make tele- 
graphic transfers of money on Eurore and 
California. 


H.C, WILLIAMS & CO 


BANEERS, 
49 WALL STREET, N.Y., 




















Also, Gold over the counter,in lots to suit 
the market price for the moment. 
Liberal Arrangements mede with Banks and 


Dauners 
Special Attention paid tu Orders for Investment. 


ANDREWS, MACKAY & CO. 
BANKERS, 
14 Wall Street, NEW YORK ; 
ANDREWS & CO,, Paris. 


Travelers’ Credits. 
CIRCULAR NOTES Ss EXCHANGE 


UNION BANK OF LONDON. 


mamensial ond Travellers’ Credits and Franc Ex 


bangeon PA way a Fees LOANS negotiated. Stocks and 
Bonds dealt in on Commission. Interest on deposits. 











Greenebaum Brothers & Co, 
BANKERS, 
i Nassau Street, N. Y., 


CORNER OF WALL SrREET.) 
CHICAGO HOUSE: H. Greenebaum & Co. 


Drafts for £1 and More, 





ON IRELAND, 


ENGLAND, SCOTLAND AND 
CONTINENTAL EUROPE. ‘ 


t| Tr t a general BANKING business, 
Deal in INVESTMENT Securttes, 
Buy and Sell on Commission, 


STOCKS, BONDS AND GOLD, 
FOR CASH, OR ON TIME, 


es Dividends and Coupons Collected..oy 
Interest Aliowed on Deposits. 
HENRY 0. WILLIAMS, FRANK E, WILLIAMS, 


ee 


- MORTCAGE BONDS, 


POSTPONEMENTS IMPOSSIBLE 


—$20— 
Will buy a FIRST MORTGAGE PREMIUM 
BOND of the N. Y. Inpusrrit Exursrtion Oo., 
authorized by the Legislature of the State of 
New York. 
4th Series Drawing - - - - April 5th, 1876, 
Every Bond will be Redeemed with a Premium, 
as an equivalent for interest. 
Capital Premium, $100,000. 

Address, for Bonds and full information, 
MORGENTHAU, BRUNO & CO., 
Financial Agents, 23 Park Row, N. ¥., 

Post Office Drawer 29' 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. | ABERDEEN 
A GRACEFUL TRIBUTE. ‘Polished Granite Monuments, 


Mzs, Louise Cuanpter Movtron, author of |in RED and BLUE, from £5, free on board 

** Bed-Time Stories,’ but better known as the | Oe eee ane 

i . <i * vS ACCURATE and BEAUTIFUL. 
Britian’ Literary Correspondent, ** 1. ©. M.”| piss and Prices tree hom JUGS W. LEUOR, 
pays this graceful tribute to St. Nicnoxas : | Sculptor, ABERDEEN, Scotland, 

**Sr. Nicnotss seems to ie, if not the best | 
possible young folks’ magazine, at least the 
best one which the English-speaking world has 
yet seen. It is a delightful piece of extrava- 
gauce to have two serials ronning at once, by 
two such acthors as Louisa M. Alcott and J. T. 
Trowbridge. Miss Alcott’s ‘ Lirrze Women’ 
was the most popular book since * Uncue Tom's | 
Canty,’ and already one ran see that the ‘ E1cat 
Cousins’ must be nearly related to the ‘ Little 
Women’ in worth and wit—first cousins at least. 
As for Mr. Trowbridge’s ‘Youna Surveyor,’ I 
like him so much ia January, that I um deter- 
mined to make his farther acquaintance, 

** But, after all, the ‘ Eranr Covstns’ and the | 

‘Youne Surveyor’ are only welcome guests-— it | 











Harrison’s 
Young Ladies’ Journal, 
Paper Patterns 


MADAME GURNEY, 
989 Atlantic Avenue, 


- Brooklyn, L. L, 
has constantly on hand all the 
latest NEW YORK, LONDON 
\ and PARIS Fasn1ons. 
> Let 


ters to be addressed 
P. 0. Box 3527, - - NEW YORK. 


BALD HEADS 


8 Mrs. Dodge who keeps house in St. NicHozas | 
Can be covered with a exactly fitted to the Bald 
spot, so perfeet, and with work so ingeniously contrived 


nd makes a magazine as Madame Racamier | 
as to appear each hair just i:suing trom the skin, the 


made a suion, drawing from exch visitor his 
best, and charming alixe by her speech and by 
| hair being exactly ot the same shade and texture as the 
growing hair ; they are so perfect they cannot be de- 














her silence."’ 


A CAPITAL STORY FOR BOYS. | tected. Made only at BATCHELUR’S celebrated Wig 
J.T. Trowbridge’s Western Serial, just begun | F4<tory, No. 38 Bond Street, New York. 


in Sr. Nicuoxas, gives a true picture of life on | H IR DY E ra 
A | 


the prairies, and, moreover, touches boy-natare | 

on precisely the right key. Full of fascinating | BATCHELOR’S CELEBRATED HAIR DYE is sp! 

. : . : . | "3 CE . Is en- 

pte cen incident as it is, it has the rare | a It never fails. The only true and saute thee: 
: : | Hi iable, insti o disappoint 

} eatihn ecbar oe “oem ne ridiculous tints; remedies the ill effects of bad dyes, 

his work well. Our Young Sarveyor, with his | 


leaves the hair soft and beautiful Black or Brown. ld 
|and properly applied at BATCHELOR’S Wig Factory, 
jolity and sound practical sense, will be a/| 
power among the boys of America. 


No. 16 Bond Street, N. Y. Sold by all druggists. 
ST. NICHOLAS FOR FEBRUARY 
Has some very striking featyres—a beantifal 








W. A. Batehelor’s Curative Ointment 


immediately curcs Ring-Worm, Tetter, a_i of the 
Head, and all Eruptions of the Skin, Face, or y. 


| EDUGATION. 
CRARLIERK INSTITUTE. 


108 WEST 59th STREET: 


On Central Park, near 6th Avenue, N. Y. Boarding and 
. Pupils prepared for 
» Annapolis, Scientific 
Schools. Independent ment for Coliege preparation 
for Harvard, Yale, ete. Modern languages, French, Ger- 
man, Spanish, taught and spoken. Large gymnasium 
New building uns for location and ventilation. 
Fire-proof stairs, etc. 


Lessons resumed on Sevtember 14th, 


THE BIBLE;; the Corner Stone of the School. 
PROF. ELIE CHARLIER, Director. 








Cottage Hill College ; $300 per annuum, 
Church Boarding School for Girls at York, Pa 


A healthy location ; Re-opens SEPTEMBER 17th, 1874. 
Extras: FRENCH, GERMAN, MUSIC and DRAWING 
Rev. H. L. PHILLIPS, Principal. 


ENGLISH FRENCH AND GERMAN 
BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL 


FOR YOUNG LADIES, 
PROVIDENCE, R, I. 
Address Mrs. N. W. DeMUNN. 


MOUNT WASHINGTON 


COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE, 
40 Wasbington Square (South,) N. ¥., 


GEO. W. CLARKE, PH. D., PRINCIPAL. 

















Prepares 
opens on §. 4 
Ten Students entered College from this Institute in 
June last. Book-keeping, French, German, Spanish, 
Mathematics, ana all English Branches thoroughly 


pupils of all ages for Business or College. Re 
EPTEMBER 14th, 1874. 


Frosmisrtzce, “The Narmosets,” from one of}W. A, Batchelor’s Alaska Seal Oiifariuate Depataents, 
Sm Epwim Lsxpseer's paintings; and “The|, -. a rs at Bookstores, and at the Institute. 


for the Hair. The best Hair Oil in use. 
Ice Boat Song,” from Hans Batnxen—set to * 


music by Grorce J. Huss; a Valentine Story, W. A. Batchelor’s Dentifrice Boge 
by Susan Coonmae; an Article on the Manu-| preserving the Teeth & Gums and dcituiieg te Breath. 


facture of Valentines, with hints how to make 
them ~ besides the usual charming variety in its 
contents. 


W. A. Batchelor’s New Cosmetique, 


Black or Brown, for tinting the Hair, Whiskers, or 


ios witho ing them. Sold at the f 
Make the Children Happy at Home tory, No, Js Bond Street. New York, and by all druggists. 
Ask for them. 





By a year's subscription to Sr. NicHoxas, price 
only $3.00. Vol. 1, bound in red and gold, 
$4.00; with gilt sides nnd gilt edges, $5.00. 
One year's subscription and Vor, Oxz, Bounp, 
with a year’s subscription to Scarsyenr’s Monru- 


LY, or any other $4.00 Magazine, $10.00. ['ost- 
age prepaid. 

For Sale and Subscriptions received by all 
Booxsetxecs and PostmastER:. 


SCRIBNER & CO., 654 Broadway, N Y. 
Sa 
’ ‘ 
WATERS’ New Scale Pianos 
sing. g tone, powerfal, pure and even. 


WATERS’ Concerto ORGANS 
Sure be OED in TONE or BEAUTY ; they 
ON, The CONCERTO STOP is a 

FINE IMITATION of the HUMAN VOICE. 
PRICES FXTHREMELY LOW ior CASH dur- 
ing THIS MONTH, MONTHLY INSTALMENYS re- 
ved; on PIANOS. $10 to $20); ORGANS, $5 to #1u; 
SECOND-HAND I: struments, $3 to $5, MONTHLY after 
First Deposit. AG“ v18 WANTED. A LIBERAL 
oe +4 pag se Churches, Schools, 
, etc. ‘ . INDUCEMENTS to the TRADE. 
ILLUSTRATED Catalogues mailed. 




















THE NEW IMPROVED 
REMINGTON 


SEWING MACHINE 


AWARDED 


The “Medal for Progress,” 
A'T VIENNA, 1873 
The Hicuest Onver or ‘‘ MEDAL” AWARDED aT 





008 Seeniwen Bos Go BL we THE Exposition. 
~" ork. _B. 0. Box 3567.) Vo Sewing Machine Received a Higher 
ECHOES FROM ZION. Prize. 


THINGS NEW ard OLD in SACRED SONG. Fadi 

by W.F. SHE“ W) . For PRAYER, PRAISE a 

REVIVAL METINGS, comprising the LEADING FA- 

VORITE SONGS, with many CHOICE NEW ONES. 

The most Desirable Collection of DEVOTIONAL HYMNS 
and MOSIC ever issued. 1t contains 124 handsome 

Price, paper 25 — =e = Boards 30 cts., $25 per 

. Cloth, flexible, cts., hundred 

Mailed at retail prices. Publishers, i oe . 
HvRACK WAT..R* & SOV, 

48! Gronowsy. ‘ew York. | ox 3567. 


SONGS of GRACE ani GLORY. 

The very beat SUNDAY-SCHOOL SONG BOOK. By | 
W. ©. SHERW:N and 8. J.VAIL. Wy Pag: a, 
ene Hymns, Choice Mu-ic, Tinted Paper, Superior 
ding, * WLOK, in Bearts, ¥5e.; $3 6U per 
Doxeu ; $30 per 100. Mailed at retail price. Pub- 

her, H'tAO® WATERS & SO-, 

Broadway, New York. #. 0. Box 3567. 





A EW GOOD REASONS 
1.—A New Invention Tuorovoaty Testep and secured 
by Letters Patent. 
2.—Makes a perfect Lock stitcu, alike on both sides, 
on all kinds of goods 
3.—Runs Licut, Smooru, Norsecess and Rarip—bis 
bi of qualities. 
4.—DvurasLe—Runs for Years without Repairs. 
5.— Will do all varieties of Work and Fancy Stitching ix 
a superior manner. 
6.—Is Most easily Managed by the op Length o1 
titch may be altered while running, and machine can be 
threaded without passing thread through holes. 
7.—Design Simple, Ingenious, Elegant, torming the 
stitch without the use of Cog Wheel Gears, Rotary Cam 
|or Lever Arms. Has the Aulomatic Drop Feed, whict 

















MOUNT ST. TOHN, 
GREENBUSH, Rensselaer Co. N.Y, 


Tuis INSTITUTION IS UNDER THE CARE OF 
THE Sisters or Mercy, and is situated in 
the immediate vicinity of the city of Al 
bany, commanding a fine view of the 
Hudson River and the adjacent country. 
The grounds are well adapted for health 
and recreation. Every effort will be 
made by the Sisters, that the children in- 
trusted to their care shall receive a solid 
and refined education. 

The Scholastic Year is divided into two 
sessions: it ecmmences on the First Mon- 
day in September, and ends the First 
week in July. 


Terms: Board & Tuition, per Annum, $175, 


dusic, Forei@n Lanauages AnD Drawing Fors 
A ‘ HABGES 
Vor further information apply to the Moruxer Superior 


Convent of Mercy, Greensusu, 
RENSSELAER CuUN IY, N.Y. 


Poughkeepsie Female Academy 
POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y. 


A FIRST-CLASS SCHOOL in every 
respect. Home comforts ; one of ac 
complished teachers large ; pupils carried 
through our own collegiate course, or fit- 
ted for Vassar. Reference to patrons. 
For circulars, terms, &c., address the 
Principal, Rev. D. G. WRIGHT. 


Walnut Hill School 
GENEVA. N. Y. 


A first-class Boarpine Scuoot ror Boys. 
Situated in one of the most beautiful and 
healthy villages in the State. On the 
line of the New York Central Railroad 
Terms $320 per annum. For information 
address THOS. D. REED. 














{insures uniform length of stitch at any speed. Has our nex 
| Thread Controller, which allows easy movement of needie- 
| bar and prevents injury to thread. 

| &.—ConsTRauction most careful and Finisuep, It 1 
manufactured by the mosé skillful and experrence.d mechan 
| tes atthe celebrated REMINGTON ARMORY, ILION 
|N. Y. New York Office NO & MADISON SQUARP 

Kusre’s + uaire 








— 











MISFIT CARPETS. 


Good Second-Eand and Misfit 


CARPETS. 


RICH PATTERNS, FINE QUALITIES, VERY CHEAP, AT THE OLD PLA! FULTON STREET 
etweea Willis saan Btreets, NEW YORK. : ee 


@ Sent home and laid free of charge._gE4 


Yount Pleasant Military Academy, 
A Select Boarding-School for Boys, at 
SING-SING on the HUDSON. 


The covzae of instruction embraces the 
following departments: Classical, Moder 
Languages, Elementary, Mathematical 
English Studies and Natural Science 
Classes are also formed in Music, Draw 
ing, Fencing and Elocution. A Thor 
oughly Organized Mili Department 
Riding-Sehool with Well- d Horses 
Symnasium &e. 

Will re-oven on Wednesday, Sept. 16,74, 


J. HOWE ALLEN, Principal, 
SING SING, N. Y. 
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A BRILLIANT NOVEL, 
J W. DE FOREST, 


Author of “Overland,” and “ Kate Beaumont.” 


—_—__— 


NOW READY, 


WETHEREL AFFAIR! 


$1.75 
1.00 


One Volume, 8vo., Cloth, 
Paper Cover, 


“ It will be a hardened novel reader who sha.l not find 
this story bright and fresh.””"—Nation, New York. 

* A most natural, humorous, and piquant love story”’ 
-N. ¥. Tribune. 
‘* He is to-day perhaps, the ablest American novelist ’. 
-Galazy Magazine, New York. 

** Overland, by J. W. De Forest, places the author in 
the front rank of American writers of fiction.” — Saturday 
Bvening Gazette, Boston. 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 


OVERLAND, By J. W.De Forest, - - + $100 
A FAIR SAXON By Justin McCarthy, - 100 
f'HE ROSE OF DISENTIS, From the German of 
Zschokke, hal eer - - - 10 
LADY JUDITH, by Justin McCarthy, - 1 00 


Mrs. ANNIE EDWARDS’ 
RECENT NOVELS. 


Ought weto Visit Her, - - $100 
The Ordeal for Wives, - - - 100 
Archie Lovell, - - - - 100 
Steven Lawrence, Yeoman, - - 100 
Susan Fielding, - - = 100 
Philip Earnsclifte, - - - 100 
AVagabond Heroine, - - 75 
Miss Forrester, - - - - 100 


Either of the above sent by mail, post-paid, on receipt 
of the price. 


SHELDON & COMPANY, 


677 Broadwav. New York. 





> 
‘In enterprize, literary ability, and 
in the thoroughness that marks each de- 
partment, the ‘Galaxy’ stands in the 
front rank of American and European 
Magazines.” —7he News, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


Why not Subseribe 


THE GALAXY 


For 1875°® 





IT IS THE 
Best American Magazine. 


No Family can Afford to do Without it. 


IT GIVES MORE GOOD AND ATTRACTIVE 
READING MATTER 'FOR THE MONEY 
THAN ANY OTHER PERIODICAL 
OR BCOK PUBLISHED IN 
THE COUNTRY. 





Price $4 per year. Send for Prospectus. 


“It is certainly the best of American 
Magazines.” — ss, Buffalo, N. ¥. 


THE LEADING NEWSPAPERS ALL 
AGREE THAT 
THERE GALAXY 
Is the Best and Most Ablv Edited 
American Magazine. 





“A model periodical; a credit to 
American periodical literature.” —Phida- 
«ephia Press. 

Who would not give $4,00 to Se- 


eure such a Monthly Visitant for 
the year 1875! 





Subscribe at Once. 


It ean be hid with either “ Harper’s Weekly’ or 
“ Harper’s Bazar,” or ‘* Appleton’s Weekly,” or “‘ The 
ailion” for Ssv;x Dotiars per annum. 


SHELDON & COMPANY, 
NEW YORKe 
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Love’s Hoaxes. | 
By Grorce Roa: zs 


"Tis a dear little hand, 
Half assisting 

My efforts to kiss it again, 
That at the last momeut 

Resisting, 
Whew ! makes my ears tingle with pain. 
’Tis a lovely blue eye, 

Half assenting 
When 1 ask for a kiss ere I go; 
And ripe, pouting lips, 

Not dissenting, 
Tempt me on to a kiss and a blow. 
But that dear little hand, 

Loving, coaxes: 
Those velvet lips pout full of bliss ; 
And | soon find the blows 

Are but hoaxes— 
Ltitle stings *‘to add zest toa kiss.” 


THE GOLDSMITH’S WIFE; 
AN HISTORICAL TALE. 


By William Harrison Ainsworth: 
BOOK IIIl.—THE DUKE OF CLARENCE. 


CHAPTER IV.—(Continvep]. 

“I have no doubt whatever of her guilt. I am cer- 
tain she has administer2d poison to the A 

Thereupon, he proceeded to the council-chamber. 

Early next morning, the Duke of Clarence, who had 
continued his rapid journey throughout the night, came 
iv sight of the towers of Ludlow Castle. 

Picturesquely situated on the banks of the River 
Corve, near its junction with the Teme, this commanding 
pile, which formed one of the noblest baronial residences 
in the kingdom, had been occupied by Richard Planta- 
=— Duke of York, Clarence’s father; but after the 

attle of Wakefield, at which the Duke of York was 
alain, the Castle was dismantled by Henry VI, and for 
some time neglected. 

At a subsequent period, it was bestowed by Edward 
on his brother Clarence, who restored it to all its pris- 
tine splendor, and placed a strong garrison within its 
walls. Here, the ambitious and treacherous Duke 
planned his schemes for securing the crown. 

On arriving at the Castle, Clarence’s first inquiries 
were as to the state of the Duchess, and on learning that 
she still breathed, he hurried to her room, 

In a carved oak bedstead, in a richly furnished cham- 
ber, lay the emaciated figure of the once beautiful Isa- 
bella, eldest daughter of the great Earl of Warwick. 

A mortal pallor overspread her countenance, and the 
damps of death were gathering on her brow. It was evi- 
dent dissolution was at hand, and that the vital spark 
was about to quit its earthly tabernacle. 

The Duchess was speechless, and incapable of move- 
ment, but her eyes were open, and were turned towards 
the Duke ashe entered the chamber. On her breast 
was laid a small crucifix, but she was unable to raise it. 

Amid the deep hush of the chamber could be heard 
the voice of a priest, who was reciting the prayers for a 
departing soul. 

Partly concealed by the richly embroidered curtains, 
stood Ankaret Twynhyo, a tall, dark-complexioned, 
handsome woman, of middle age. 

She had a very striking countenance, owing to the pe- 
culiar expression of her large black eyes. She was 
plainly attired in a kirtle of dark red camlet, and wore 
a white coverchief. 

Clarence saw her as he entered, but avoided her 
glance, and looked only at the Duchess, whose dying 
gaze was fixed upon him. 

He took his wife’s hand, but it was cold, and could not 
return his pressure. He questioned her by his looks, 
and she tried to respond, for she evidently knew him. 

In vain! The agony came on, and the light within 
her eyes was extinguished. 

The Duke threw himself on his knees beside the bed: 
and again there was a deep hush, broken only by his 
sobs, and by the voice of the priest. 

At a later hour, the Duke was aione with Ankaret, in 











“If the King’s suspicions are aroused, they are not 
easily allayed,” said Clarence. “It may be that you 
have some noxious drugs, or medicines, in your posses- 
sion. If so, destroy them !” 

“Fear nothing, my lord,” she replied. “The poisons 
Iuse are not confected in the ordinary manner. This 
small phial, which I keep concealed in my breast, was 
given me by an Italian, and a few drops of it are suffi- 
cient for the purpose, as you have seen. Methinks I 
have earned my reward.” 

“You have,” replied Clarence, shuddering. ‘ Here 
are the thousand golden crowns I promised you,” he 
added, giving her a bag of money. “1 woald counsel 
your immediate departure, but that flight would excite 
suspicion ” 

“JT will remain until after the Duchess’ funeral,” 
said Ankaret. ‘Till then, I will leave this money with 
your Grace. Ifsearch be made, so large a sum must 
not be found upon me.” 

“ You are right,” rejoined Clarence, as he took back 
the bag. 

Searcely were the words uttered, than an usher en- 
tered, and stated that an officer from the King was with- 
out, and desired to speak with the Duke. 

“Is he alone ?” asked Clarence, vainly endeavoring to 
conceal his uneasiness. 

“No, my lord; he has a guard with him,” replied the 
usher. 

“ Admit him !” said the Duke. 

Accordingly, the officer was introduced. 

Bowing respectfully to the Duke, he said: 

“ My duty compels me to intrude upon your Grace. 
I hold a warrant from his Majesty for the arrest of An- 
karet Twynhyo, one of your Grace’s female servants.” 
“On what charge ?” demanded the Duke, haughtily. 
“ On a most serrious charge !” replied the officer. 

“ Give it a name, sir ?” cried Clarence. 

“She is suspected of having poisoned the Duchess, 
my lord,” replied the officer. ‘‘Her Grace, I am told, 
has just departed this life.” 

“ But she has died from natural causes—not by pois- 
on,” said the Duke. ‘“Ankaret is totally innocent of 
the heinous crime imputed to her.” 

“T trust, my lord, she may be able to establish her 
innocence,” rejoined the officer. “‘ But the King believes 
her guilty.” 

“He can have no proof of her guilt,” said the Duke. 
“Pardon me, my lord; his Majesty has proof under 
her own handwriting.” 

“That cannot be,” cried Ankaret. 
mitted no offence. 
nate myself,” 
Then throwing herself at the Duke’s feet, she ex- 
claimed, “ Your Grace will not deliver me to certain 
destruction.” 

* I cannot protect you,” said Clarence. 
have nothing to fear.” 

“Yes; I have the torture to fear,” she replied, 
springing to her feet; “and I will never endure it! 1 
will rather die here !” 

And, placing the phial to her lips, she emptied its 
contents. 

“What have you done, miserable woman ?” cried 
the officer, astounded. 

“ Escaped the rack !” she replied. 
take me with you, if you will. 
me before the King, 
fearful laugh. 

““Have you naught to declare before you die, wo- 
man ?” said the officer, noticing an appalling change 
in her countenance. “This act proves your guilt. 
But were you instigated to the dreadful deed ?” 

Clarence awaited her reply in terror, fearing she 
would accuse him. 

“I confess that I poisoned the Duchess,” she said. 

“Had you an accomplice?” demanded the officer. 
* Answer, as you will answer to the Supreme Judge, 
before whom you will presently appear.” 

She made an effort to answer, but the quick poison 
had already done its works, and she fell dead into the 
arms of the officer. 

“ Saved!” mentally ejaculated Clarence, 


CHAPTER V. 
THE CHASE OF THE MILK-WHITE HART IN WARGRAVE 
PARK. 

In those days, when so many strange and terrible 
events occurred, the death of the unfortunate Duchess 
of Clarence was soon forgotten; and though the strong- 
est suspicion attached to the Duke, Ankaret’s dying 
statement, as reported by the officer, served to clear him 
from all participation in the crime. But the King had 
judged correctly. The Duchess had not been laid a 


“Thave com- 
I have written nothing to crimi- 


“ But you 


“Now you may 


But you cannot bring 
[ defy you!” she added, with a 





his cabinet. He questioned her as to the contents of the 
letter she had sent him. 

“Has it not reached you?” she cried. “I ordered 
Colville to deliver it into your Grace’s own hands.” 

“It was snatched from me by the King before I could 
open it,” said Clarence. “Heaven grant there was 
nothing in it to d e me!” 

“It 1s unlucky the letter should fall into the King’s 
hands,” said Ankaret, “ But your Grace need have no 

- aneasiness, I wrote most ” F 


me 








month within the tomb, when Clarence, fearful of having 
the great prize snatched from him, if he delayed longer 
| solicited the hand of Mary of Burgundy, and his suit he- 
ing supported by the mother-in-law of the young heiress, 
who was likewise his own sister, and devoted to his in- 
terests, he would probably have succeeded, but for the 
determined opposition of Edward. 

With such an accession of power as would have been 
afforded him by this alliance with the heiress of Bur- 
gundy, the ambitious Duke would have become far more 





powerful than his royal brother desired, and Edward :, 
would not therefore allow the marriage to take place. 
Clarence’s rage at this grievous disappointment kuew 
no bounds, and, carried away by passion, he was indis- 
creet enough to threaten vengeance against the King. 
These menaces were reported to Edward, and the 
Duke’s ruin was resolved upon. But a pretext must be 
afforded for his destruction, and he was allowed to with- 
draw from Court, an‘! retire to Ludlow Castle, where he 
occupied himself in pianning an insurrection. 
Edward was quite aware of his schemes, for he had 
spies in the Duke’s household; but he gave himself no 
concern abcut him, and abided his time. 

Among the Duke’s confidants, and known to be privy 
to his schemes, was Sir Thomas Burdett, owner of Ware 
grave, a large park adjoining Windsor Forest, and well 
stocked with deer. 

By this time, Edward, though he still feasted too fre- 
quently, had resumed his former active habits, and spent 
the greater part of each day in hunting, hawking, and 
other sports. On such occasions he was generally ac- 
companied by Jane, who was an admirable equestrian, 
and, despite her slight frame, could stand a great deal 
of fatigue. ' — 
One day he annoanced his intention of hunting im - 
Wargrave Park, and set out betimes from Windsor, aa 
the place was somewhat distant. He was accompanied 
by a large and splendid party, among whom were the ~ 
Duke of Buckingham, Lord Hastings, and other nobles; — 
but no ocher lady was with him, except Jane. 

Edward seemed rather preoccupied as he rode 
through the forest, and it is certain he was not thinking 
wholly of the chase; but whatever grave matter en- 
grossed his thoughts, he did not mention it to Jane, 
though he now and then exchanged a serious word with 
Buckingham and Hastings. 

Sir Thomas Burdett, in whose park he was about to 
hunt, was a man of fierce and ungovernable temper, and 
had been engaged in many private quarrels. He had 
fought at the battle of Barnet, under the Earl of War- 
wick; but his estates were saved from ¢onfiscation by 
Clarence, to whom he owed a large debt of gratitude, 
and was anxious to repay it. 

Wargrave Park, as already intimated, was well stock- 
ed with deer, and Sir Thomas being a great hunter, 
cared not how many stags he killed—the more the mer- 
rier; but, amid the herds, there was a milk-white hart 
that he loved, and would never allow to be chased. 

So tame was the beautiful animal, that it would come 
to feed out of Sir Thomas’s hand, and was generally seen 
beneath the oaks in front of the mansion. 
Asa safeguard, and to show that it belonged to him, 
he hung a chain of gold round its neck, and the hart 
seemed proud of the decoration. ‘ 

This gentle creature, never hitherto disturbed by 
huntsmen, Edward resolved to kill, his object being to 
excite the anger of its owner Had Jane been aware of 
the King’s design, she would have striven to dissuade 
him frou it, and would certainly not have accompanied 
him. 

When Edward entered Wargrave Park, Sir Thomas 
Burdett, wholly unsuspicious of his purpose, came forth, 
and placed all his deer at his Majesty’s disposition, pro- 
mising him excellent sport. , 

“You have a milk-white hart, I understand, Sir 
Thomas?” remarked Kdward. 

The knight replied in the affirmative, and pointed out 
the animal beneath the trees. 

Thereupon, the King rode with Janc towards the spot, 
followed by the huntsmen and hounds. Long before 
their approach, the whole herd took to flight, except the 
gentle hart, which lifted up its noble head, and looked 
at them unconcernedly. 

“Oh! bow much I ghould like to have that lovely 
creature!” cried Jane. “ But Sir Thomas will never 
consent to part with it.” : as. 

“ He must part with it!” remarked Edward, signifi- 
cantly. 

“ Ah! here it comes!” exclaimed Jane, as the stag 
tripped forward to meet them. , 

But as it got within half a bowshot of the party, it 
stopped. Something had alarmed it. : 

After gazing for a moment, as she thought, wistfully, 
at Jane, the stag dashed off. 

At asign from the King, the horns were blown, and 
the hounds unleashed, and the whole party started in 
pursuit. 

Unable to restrain her steed, Jane was obliged to 
keep near the King. 

“You do not mean to kill that stag, my liege?” she 
cried. ‘ “I'were a crucl deed!” 

Edward made no reply, but his looks proclaimed that 
such was his intent. ; 

Jane rode on, occasionally renewing her entreaties, 
but the King continued obdurate. ; 

Never before had such a chase been seen either in 
Wargrave Park or Windsor Forest, aud those who wit 
nessed it were wonderstruck ut the swittnes of the 
beautiful stag, as it speeded along the glades, aud 
passed through the groves. 

Jane thought it would escape, but on reachi 

























































limits of the park, it turned, and, after rapidly retracing 
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its course, made for the mansion, hoping to find refuge|Thomas Burdett was justly executed. "Iwas proved 


with its masters. 


of safety 
by Edward’s own hand. 

_ Taking the chain from the hart’s neck, the King gave 
it to Jane, and bade her wear it. 

“T like not the gift, my liege,” she said, perceiving 
that the chain was sprinkled with blood. ‘I fear it will 
bring me ill luck.” 

“Nay, by my faith, you shall wear it,” said Edward. 
“It will remind you of this merry chase.” 

Placing the bugle to his lips, he winded a mort. 

Next moment the whole party came up, and gathered 
round the slaughtered stag. 

At the same time Sir Thomas Burdett reached the 
spot, almost distraught with grief and rage. 

_Looking down at the peor beast, he exclaimed, in the 
bitterness of his heart: 

“ Must thou be the victim of his savage sport ? Would 
that thy horns were plunged deep in his body who slew 
thee !” 

Scareely had the imprudent words escaped him, than 
he was seized by a couple of huntsmen. 

a “Ha, traitor! ha, villain!” exclaimed Edward, fu- 
riously. ‘ Thy tongue ought to be plucked out for those 
treasonable words!” 

“Pardon him, I implore you, my liege,” interposed 
Jane. “Ask grace of the King, Sir Thomas,” she add- 
ed to the knight, “and be will grant it to you.” 

“ Let him take my life, if he will,” rejoined Burdett, 
sternly. “I doubt not he secks it, or he would not have 
done me this grievious wrong.” 

“ Peace, sir,” said Jane. ‘ You aggravate your of- 
fence. HumLle yourself, and I will intercede for you.” 

_“ IT want not your intercession. I would not owe my 
life to you !” cried Sir Thomas, scornfully. 

“Thou arta vile traitor, and shalt die!” cried Ed- 
ward, as he sprang into the saddle. 

“I go to my doom,” said Burdett. “But mark me, 
sire! This deed will not be unavenged !” 

“Ha! say’st thou?” cried Edward, hoping to draw 
something further from him. ‘* Who will avenge thee ?” 

ee ! replied the knight, “ Heaven will avenge 
me 

Then. turning to the men who held him, he said: 

“ A moment, and I will go with you.” 

And as they released him, he knelt down, beside the 
—_ and patted its forehead gently, muttering the 
while: 


“They have killed thee, my poor beast, that they 
might kill thy master!” 


After takiog this farewell of his favorite, which moved 
Jane greatly, if it moved no one else, he arose, and de- 
livered himself to his captors, 

Meantime, the King had given orders that he should 
be taken to his own house, being strictly guarded the 
while, and then brought as a prisoner to Windsor 
Castle. 

Thus ended the chase of the milk-white hart in War- 
pore Park; and it was long afterwards remembored, 

ecause divers ca'am:ties were traced to it. 

_As Jane rode back through the forest, she was much 
rm and Edward yainly endeavored to cheer 

cr. 

That night she dreamed that the chase was renewed, 
but it ended differently. Hotly pursued, the hart stood 
at bay, and gored the King dangerously with its horns. 

As to the unhappy knight, he was first taken to Wind- 
sor Castle, as had been enjoined, and was then arraign- 
ed before the judges, charged with high treason, con- 
demued to death, and executed within two days. 


CHAPTER VI. 


OF THE QUARREL BETWEEN THE KING AND CLARENCE, 
AND HOW THE DUKE WAS ARRESED., 


The Duke of Clarence was at Ludlow Castle when 
this tragical event occurred, and so incensed was he 
when he heard the particulars of his adherent’s execu- 
tion, that he set out at once for Windsor to demand an 
explanation of the King. 

Nor had his anger abated by the time of his arrival 
at the Casile. He sought an immediate audience of the 
King, and obtained it. 

Edward was alone in his cabinet, when Clarence was 
ushered into his presence. Perceiving at once, from his 
brother’s luoks and deportment, that he was scarcely 
able to control himself, Re resolved to take advantage of 
any indiscretion on the Duke’s part. 

_“ Your Majesty will not doubt what bas brought me 
hither,” said Clarence, in a haughty tone. wT have 
come to demand from you an account of the death of my 
faithful adherent, Sir Thomas Burdett ?” 

“°Tis plain you have not heard what has happened 
brother,” repl.cd the Ktng. “ Your adheren : 
found guilty of high treason,” 

“Aud bas been put to death, beenuse he uttered a! 
few bas:y words when you killed his favorite deer !”| 
said Clarence. “No t 
greater severity !” 

* It may be well you should 
own specch, brother,” 


should put some guard on your| 
rejoined ¥dward, sternly. “ Sir| 


at his trial, by his servants, that he practiced magic|offend, brother,” said Edward, sternly. 
But before the terrified animal could reach this place | arts—that he fashioned small leaden images of ourself well !” 

, it was pulled down by the hounds, and killed | and the princes, our sons, and melted them, praying we 
‘might consume in like mapper ; and that he calculated 
our nativity, predicting death on a certain day. For 
these practices—not altogether for his treasonable 


speech—was he condemned to die.” 


Clarence. 
were suborned. Sir Thomas was loyal and true.” 


his allegiance to me,” rejoined Edward. 
resolved upon. 


the affair was conducted.” 
“ Dare you say this to me ?” cried Edward. 


that you may have reason to regret what you have done. 


Clarence, giving way to ungovernable passion. 


with scorn and indignation Is this your gratitude 
when you had been driven from it. 
at Barnet.” 


my kingdom but for 
rejoined Edward. 


But [have bestowed favors without end upon you.” 
Clarence. 


such a wrong ?” 

“I know not—and care not,” rejoined Edward, in 
tone of indifference. 

“Tam treated as if I have no title to the crown, 


own. There cannot be a doubt that the 
was my father.” 


Clarence. 
“‘ Retract what thou hast said ; or, by Saint Mark, 


ing up and drawing his dagger. 
himself. 


herself between them. 
“Hold, my liege!” she exclaimed. 
that the Duke of Clarence is your brother !” 


merits death at my hand!” said Edward, 
will not sully my steel with his blood. 
him to the executioner.” 

And he sheathed his dagger. 


“The Duke cannot mean what he has said, my 
Let 


liege,” cried Jane. 

him depart, I pra 
ei, replied Edw 

to the Tower. 


“He has spoken in anger. 
ou !” 
ard. 


my issue.” 


*tis innocuous,” said Jane. 
better feelings in his breast. Throw 
safe you a pardon.’ 


if he will. Ihave been goaded to madness by 
wrongs, and no wonder i have become des 
“You hear, my liege,” cned Jane. 
owns he has been in fault ” 


rate.” 








|somewhat mollified. 
| neck.” 


“Ask not too much, my liege,” implored Jane. 


“Suffer him to depart.” 


“Bid him return forthwith,” said Edward, “ and 
t has been|shut himself up in Ludlow Castle, till I grant him 
Any infraction of my orders will be visited 


liberty. 
with death.” 


“TI need not repeat his Majesty’s commands to your 
yrant could have acted with| Highness,” said Jane. “But I ‘would exhort you to) 


make all haste you can to Ludlow Castle.” 


“T do not believe in these idle charges,” cried 
“The servants who accused him of sorcery 


“In vowing fidelity to you, brother, he did not reserve 


‘- The accusations are false, I repeat,” cried Clarence. 
« His trial was a mere mockery, for his destruction was 
This is shown by the haste with which 


“ Ay; and I dare tell you that you have acted un- 
wisely as well as unjustly in this hasty procedure, and 


“You threaten, methinks, brother!” remarked the 


King. 

«This deadly blow has been aimed against me,” said 
“ These 
false charges have been brought against Burdett, in 
order that they may prejudice me, but I repel them 


To me you owe your re-establishment on the throne, 
Had I not aided 
you, Warwick would inevitably have proved the victor 


“ You forget that I should never have had to fight for 
our treachery and desertion, 
“In pardoning the rebellion for 
which you ought to have lost your head, I did enough. 


“You have latterly deprived me of half my posses- 
sions by the intolerable act of resumption,” said 
“ Moreover, you have thwarted my marriage 
with Mary of Burgundy, which the Duchess, our sister, 
had fully arranged. Think you 1 will tamely submit to 


cried Clarence ; “ whereas my title is superior to your 
uke of York 


“What would you insinuate?” said Edward, fiercely. 
“Methinks the inference is sufficiently clear,” said 


will strike thee dead at my feet ;” cried Edward, start- 
Clarenee did not blench, but prepared to defend 


What might have been the end of this unnatural 
quarrel, it boots not to cousider, but fortunately at 
this moment Jane entered the cabinet, and, seeing 
how matters stood, she rushed forward and placed 


“Forget not 


“He has dared to defame his own mother, and 
“But | 
I will leave 


“He stirs not hence, save 
I have forgiven him many injuries; 
but it would be worse than weakness to forgive him 
now. His anger has caused him to betray the project 
he has formed. Tis no less than to disinherit me and 


“Since you have discovered the design, my liege, 
“Clemency may excite 
ourself at the 
King’s feet, my lord, and, perchance, he may vouch- 


“Never !” cried Clarence. ‘Let him take my life, 
teat 


‘His Highness 
“Tf he sincerely repents, and promises not to offend 


,again,I may be induced to forgive him,” said Edward, 
“But let him bend his proud 


“But you will find it no sanctuary if you again 
“Fare you 


Clarence made no response; but, with a haughty 
reverence, departed. . 

For some time after he was gone, Edward maintain- 
ed a moody silence, and Jane did not venture to ad- 
dress him. At length he spoke. 

“Clarence’s nature is wholly faithless,” he said. 
“To me he has always been false,and was equally false 
to Warwick. He will now commence fresh plots 
against me.” 

“Let us hope not, my liege,” said Jane. 
events, I am glad you pardoned him.” 

“T have only pardoned him conditionally,” rejoined 
the King. 

Shortly afterwards, Lord Hastings entered the cabi- 
net, looking very much disturbed. 

“I have been sorely tempted to disobey your 
Majesty’s commands,and detain the Duke of Clarence,” 
he said. “ We have abundant proofs that he has been 
conspiring against you, and if not checked, he is cer- 
tain to breed confusion, and perhaps cause another in- 
surrection.” 

“Such is my own opinion,” said Edward. “ But 
Mistress Shore has pleaded for him, and I have yield- 
ed to her entreaties.” 

“ He is so actively mischievous, that he ought not 
to be at large, my liege,” said Hastings. 

“T have ordered him to return at once to Ludlow 
Castle, and keep close there,” rejoined Edward. 

“ But you neglected to send a guard with him, my 
liege,” said Hastings. “He has gone to Shene.” 

“ To Shene!” cried Edward. “Follow him thither 
at once with a dozen men-at-arms. Arrest him, and 
clap him in the Tower. There he will be quiet, and may 
plot at his ease, without danger to me.” 

“ My liege !” cried Jane. 

“ You sue in vain,” rejoined Edward. 
to your entreaties. 
lord !” 

“ Give me the warrant for the Duke’s arrest, my 
liege,” said Hastings, “ard he shall be lodged within 
the Tower before night.” 

This was done, and Hastings set out at once for 
Shene Palace, where he found the Duke, and arrested 
him. 





“ At all 


” 


? 


“I am deaf 
About the business at once, my 


CHAPTER VIL 
HOW CLARENCE WAS IMPRISONED IN THE BOWYER’S 
TOWER. 

Clarence manifested great displeasure at what he 
termed the King’s violation of faith, but he did not 
offer any resistance, and, his attendants being dis- 
missed, he was conveyed, by water, to the Tower, and 
placed in a prison-lodging at the rear of the donjon. 

The fortification wherein the Duke of Clarence was 
confined, and which, from this circumstance, has ac- 
quired a peculiarly gloomy celebrity, is situated in an 
angle at the north of the ancient wall surrounding the 
inner ward. 

The structure is of great strength, and originally 
consisted of two stories, approached by a circular 
stone staircase. The basement floor, in which the 
Duke was confined, and which exactly corresponded 
with the upper room now demolished, was vaulted and 
groined, and contained three deep recesses, contrived 
in the thickness of the walls, and each terminated by 
a narrow, grated embrasure. Near the ponderous door 
there was a small cell, likewise formed in the sub- 
stance of the wall. 

The fortification derived its name, as will be readily 
conjectured, from having been originally the residence 
of the master-bowyer, one of the officers of the Tower; 
but even at the date of our story, it had long been 
used as a place of confinement for state prisoners. 

In this gloomy prison the ambitious and luxurions 
Clarence was left to fret. 

Fo: a short time he persuaded himself that his royal 
brother, whom he had so deeply injured, but 
who had so _ often forgiven him, would 
relent and set him free. But his expectation vanished 
as he reflected upon what he had done, and he blamed 
his own imprudence. He well knew he hada bitter 
enemy in the Queen, and that she would harden the 
King’s heart against him, Besides, he had many other 
powerful enemies bent upon his destruction, while his 
friends were unable to serve him. 

He could think of no other person who would act as 
a mediator between him and the King except Jane, 
and hearing she was at Westminster, he contrived to 
send a message to her. But before she could respond 
to his appeal, he had a visit from his brother, the Duke 
of Gloucester, which entirely altered his frame of 
mind. 

Unaware that the deeply dissembling Gloucester 
secretly aspired to the throne, and, consequently, de- 
sired the removal of every obstacle in his way, 
Clarence confided in him, and when he visited him in 
his prison, laid bare his secret Leart to him. 

«Tis certain I have deeply offended the King, our 
‘brother, by seeking to disinherit him and his children,” 
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“I will take refuge there as in a sanctuary,” said |he said; “ but I do not despair of obtaining a on 


Clarence, 


through the instrumentality of Mistress Shore.’ 
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ly to her, brother,” rejoined the wily | 
Gloucester. CN flstress Shore will do you more harm; 
than good. That she will undestake your cause I) 
nothing doubt. Bat her previous interference in your, 
behalf displeased the King, and if she troubles him, 
again, all my exertions will be ineffectual. I hope to 
find a better advocate for you than Mistress Shore.” 

“Impossible! She has far more influence with Ed-| 
ward than anyone else, and can counteract the Queen’s 
animosity, which I have most reason to dread. | 

“What if I secure the Queen herself, brother ?”| 
said Gloucester. “ Already 1 have spoken with her'| 
Majesty, who shows a kindly disposition towards you. | 
Upon that feeling I will work till I have enlisted her’ 
sympathies in your behalf, and then you are safe, for 
the ing will not refuse her if she solicits your pardon. 
Butif Mistress Shore steps in beforehand, and torments 
Edward with importunities, even the Queen will fail.” 

“T should have thought the Queen more likely to 
inflame Edward against me than to pacify him.” 

“You have to thank me for this favorable change 
in her sentiments,” said Gloucester. “ But the ut- 
most caution must be observed, or her enmity ma 
again be aroused. Have naught to do with Mistress 
Shore, brother, that is my counsel.” 

“ But I have besought Mistress Shore to come to 
me,” said Clarence. 

“ Tis well you told me this, or you had spoiled all,” 
said Gloicester. “Forbid her to speak to the king— 
peremptorily forbid her. Heed not giving the minion 
offence. Dismiss her ! 

“ By so doing I shall make her my enemy.” 

“Nomatter. You must choose between her and 
the Queen, But I must now leave you.” 

“Your discourse has cheerea be greatly, brother,” 
said Clarence. “ Come again soon, fiom ou.” 

“T must not come too often,” replied Gloucester. 
“But I have brought you something that will cheer 
you better than my society. Something to gladden 
your heart, brother.” 

“What isit? A book? A lute?” cried Clarence. 

Just then, a noise was heard outside. 

“Some one comes,” cried Gloucester. 
Mistress Shore. I would not meet her. 
hear from me ere long. Farewell !” 

But before he could depart, the door was opened 
by a the gaoler, and Jane entered the room, 
attended by Malbouche. 

Bowing haughtily to her, Gloucester was about to 
pass forth when the jester said to him— 

“T expected to find your Highness here.” 

“* How so, knave ?” cried the Duke surprised. 

“ Because I fancied you would like to change places 
with the Duke, your brother,” replied Malbouche, with 
a grin. 

“Go, to,” cried Gloucester. 
ing fool !” 
fusion. 


“Do not ap 





“Tt may be 
You shall 


“Thou art a medél- 
And he quitted the chamber in some con- 


CHAPTER VIII, 
HOW A BUTT OF MALMSEY WAS SENT TO CLARENCE BY 
THE DUKE OF GLOUCESTER. 

“Tthank you, madame, for this kindly visit,” said 
Clarence. “Your sympathy for the unfortunate proves 
the goodness of your heart.” 

“I fear I can render you little assistance, my lord,” 
said Jane. “The king still continues violently in- 
censed. "Tis in ‘an? endeavor to exculpate you. 
He will not listen to me. Your enemies are too 


powerful.” 

“One of the worst has just gone forth,” remarked 
Malbouche. 

“My brother! The Duke of Gloucester! Icannot 


believe it,” cried Clarence, 
“Tis true,” said the jester. “He is leagued with 
the Queen against your Highness.” 
“Thou art mistaken,” exclaimed the Duke. “He 
asserted, even now, that the Queen is friendly to me.” 
“Alas! my lord, it is not so,” saidJane. “I fear 
a have but one friend to plead your cause with the 
ing. 


“And Gloucester would have me alienate that 
friend !” cried Clarence, “Oh, madame, how much 
Lowe you! Without you I were lost.” 

‘I will save you my lord, if I can,” said Jane. “I 
will beg your life on my bended knees. But I dare 
not promise that my prayer will be granted.” 

“ Yes, yes; it will !” cried Clarence, eagerly. “The 
King can refuse you nothing. If he spares me he may 
rely on my fidelity and devotion for the future. No 
more plots, no nore insurrections. Let him take back 
nil my possessions. I shall be content with bare life ” 

“Should your highness be pardoned, as I trust you 


may be,” said Jane. “Iam well assured the king will 
act generously, 


feited.” . 
“You give me some hopes, then ?” cried Clarence. 
“If your enemies P 

trust I shall prevail,” said Jane. 


Your possessions will not be for- 


rove not too powerful my lord, I 


Highness abutt of the choicest Malmsey,” said Brack- 
enbury. ‘The men are now bringing it hither.” 

“Tam half inclined to return the gift,” cried the 
Duke. 

“ Nay, my lord, I pray you do not,” said the Lieu- 
tenant. “You will offend his Grace, and, moreover, 
the wine will cheer you, and enable you to bear your 
confinement. Ha! here it comes.” 

And as he spoke, a huge cask was pushed into the 
room—not without some difficulty—by three stout 
porters. 

« *T will incommode your Highness if it stand here,” 
said Brackenbury. “ Place it in yonder recess,” he 
added, to the porters. 

And the men, having fulfilled their task, departed. 

“ Your Ilighness can now drown your cares,” cried 
Malbouche, as he gazed at the butt, which completely 
blocked up the embrasure. 

“T can drown myself whenever I am so minded,” 


/rejoined Clarence. 


The hint did not seem lost on Brackenbury,to judge 
from the singular expression of his countenance. 

“ Will it please your Highness to taste the wine?” 
he added. “If s0, 1 will have the cask broached 
forthwith.” 

“ Not now, Sir Robert,” rejoined Clarence. 

“ Beshrew me, if I would drink a drop of it,” said 
Malbouche. 

“If your Highness has any fear, I will act as your 
taster,” observed Brackenbury. 

“Thank you, good Sir Robert,” said Clarence. “If 
I thought the wine would procure me oblivion, I 
would drink deeply of it.” 

“ Avoid it, my lord, if you are wise,” remarked 
Jane, in a low, significant tone. 

Then, turning to the Lieutenant, she added, “I will 
pray you conduct me to the gate, Sir Robert.” 
Brackenbury bowed in assent, and immediately af- 
terwards the party quitted the prison, and Clarence 
was left alone to his reflections. 


CHAPTER IX. 

HOW CLARENCE WAS TRIED FOR HIGH TREASON AND 
CONDEMNED TO DEATH. 

Within a week from this date, Clarence was placed 

at the bar of the House of Lords, charged with high 

treason, the Duke of Buckingham being appointed 

high steward for the occasion, 

The prosecution being conducted by the King in 

person, it was evident from the first that the prisoner 

would be found guilty. So overpowered, indeed, were 

the nobles by Edward’s vehemence and passion, that 

not a single voice was raised in the Duke’s favor. 

Yet Clarence defended himself courageously and well, 

and produced a strong impression upon his auditors. 

Energetically denying the accusations brought against 

him by the King, he denounced the Queen and the Duke 

of Gloucester as his mortal enemies, and the secret 

contrivers of this scheme for his destruction. 

His defence, however, as had been foreseen, proved 


assemblage at the close of his eloquent address, all 
looks were averted from him. 


by the Duke of Buckingham. 
But Edward objecte 


King, that he would pardon his unfortunate brother. 


Perhaps the Duke himself entertained some such 


with composure. 


the populace. 
felt how vain it was to struggle against his enemies. 


not one would plead for him—while some, he felt sure 
would harden the King’s heart against him. 
His sole hope rested upon Jane. 


messenger to her with a letter which he had prepared 
and the lieutenant complied with the request. 


accompanied, as before, by Malbouche. 
of her countenance was calculated to revive the Duke’ 
hopes. Brackenbury was present at the interview. 


King, and I trust your life will be spared. You will b 
banished for a time to Ireland - 
“That is nothing,” cried Clarence, joyfully. 





unavailing, and when he gazed around at the noble 


He was found guilty, 
condemned to death, and sentence pronounced upon him 


to a public execution, and it 
was thought, from the reluctance thus manifested by the 


expectation. The firmness he had displayed throughout 
the trial never deserted him, and he heard his sentence 


With a haughty step he marched from Westminster 
Hall to the barge, that was waiting to convey him back 
to the Tower, and was wholly unmoved by the cries of 


But when he was alone in his prison-chamber in the 
Bowyer’s Tower, his courage deserted him. He then 


Not one of those whom he had favored, and helped to 
raise to greatness, had spoken in arrest of judgment— 


If anyone could 
save him, she could, Convinced of this, he sent for Sir 
Robert Brackenbury, who, he thought, had a friendly 
feeling towards him, and besought him to despatch a 


Instead of writing an answer, Jane came in person, 
The expression 


“J had not waited for your letter, my lord,” she said, 
“to implore a remission of your sentence from the 


“T can 
endure a long exile with patience, but I cannot meet 





Here an interruption was offered by the entrance 
Sir Robert Brackenbury, the lieutenant of the 
‘ower. 


“His Grace the Duke of Gloucester hath’ sent your 











death with the fortitude I expected. Oh, how much J|ference to what she is, Look at the mother i 

owe you, madame 1” ] 
“I deem it right to inform your Highness,” said|ners,” 1 persisted. a 

Jane, “that the Duke of Gloucester has been striving to| would marry her, though I were an Archdeacon, 



















































obtain a warrant for your secret execution; but I do - 
not think, after my repreaentations to his Majesty, that 
| he will succeed.” 

‘ Heaven confound the fratricide and murderer! He 
is worse than Cain!” exclaimed Clarence, furiously. 
“He seeks to slay me, that he may mount the throne 
himself. Is it possible Edward does not perceive his 
aim ?” 
“His Majesty can only see one thing at a time, your 
Highness,” remarked Malbouche. 

“ He will find out his mistake when it is too late,” 
said Clarence. “The Queen, too, will regret her mis- 
placed confidence in the dissembling villain.” 

“Send back his butt of malmsey, my lord,” said Mal- 
bouche. ‘Tis still here, I see.” 
“ Ay, and the sight. of it disturbs me!” cried Clar- 
ence. ‘I have not tasted, nor will I taste, the contents 
of the cask. ‘Take it herce, I pray you, Sir Robert ?” 
‘Heed not this fool’s advice, my lord!” said Brack- 
enbury. “ You will be glad of the wine anon,” 

“Tis no fool’s advice, as his Highness will find,” said 
the jester. 

“Well, to-morrow the cask shall be removed, if his 
Highness desires it,” rejoined Brackenbury. 
* To-morrow !” ejaculated Malbouche. ‘“ Who knows 
what may happen before to-morrow ?” 

“ Dost think the butt will be emptied, knave?” said 
the Lieutenant. 

“I know not what to think,” rejoined the jester. “But 
strange qualms come o’er me when I look at it.” 
“IT must now take leave of your Highness,” said 
Jane. “TI shall continue to watch over your safety.” 
* Tlike not to say farewell for ever, madame,” rejoined 
the Duke, in a despondent tone. “But I have a fore 
boding we shall never meet again in this world.” 
“Dismiss the thought,” said Jane. ‘ Your enemies 
shall not triumph over you if I can prevent them.” 
“ Beware of yonder cask,” said Malbouche. ‘“ That 
is my parting counsel to your Highness.” 
Jane andthe others then went forth, and the Duke 
was once more left to his melancholy reflections. 
Before Jane and the Lieutenant reached the Tower 
stairs, near which the barge was moored, they en- 
countered Sir William Catesby, the Duke of Gloucester’s 
chief confidant, 
He had just landed from a covered boat, and was 
accompanied by two stalwart but repulsive-looking 
attendants. 
To Jane, Catesby’s appearance at this juncture 
seemed ominous of ill ; and Brackenbury’s countenance 
grew sombre as he noticed his ill-omened attendants. 
Malbouche absolutely shuddered at the sight of them. 
“Have you any business with me, Sir William?” 
inquired the lieutenant, as Catesby came up. 

“Very important business, Sir Robert,” replied the 
other, in accents distinctly heard by Jane and her coms 
panion. 

(To be continued in owr noxt.) 





[From the Argosy.| 


MARGARET RYMER. 


By Jounny Lupiow. 


{Concluded trom our last.) 
Grace, his wife, kind, genial and open-hearted, sat 
at the window, stitching a wrist-band for some one or 
other of her husband’s shirts—he was as particular over 
them as he was over the parish sins—and glancing 
cheerfully out between whiles at the snowy landscape, 
She was a capable woman, rather tall and slender, 
with bright, dark hazel eyes, and a wide mouth that 
seemed always to be smiling to show its pretty white 
teeth. Seeing me coming, she ran to open the porch 
door. They had no children. 

“Come in, Johnny! Is it not alovely day? Her- 
bert thinks it the coldest morning we have had. But 
he has been put out a little.” 

“What about ?” I asked, as the Rector turned in 
his chair to shake hands with me. 

“Mr. Sale is going to leave,” said she, as I sat down 
by the table. “The appointment he expected has been 
offered to him; it is a chaplaincy at the Bahama Is- 
lands. Mr. Sale has known of it for aweek, and never 
told Herbert until yesterday.” 

“He spoke to me in the vestry after morning ser- 
vice,” said the Rector, in an injured tone. “ And 
he said at the same time that he was not sure he 
should accept it; it did not depend upon himself. I 
saw as clearly what he meant to imply, as though he 
had avowed it; that it depended upon that girl, Mar- 
garet Rymer. It is a preposterous thing. The idea 
of a clergyman and a gentleman wanting to marry 
her! She keeps a chemist’s shop!” 

“Tt was her father who kept it,” I said, for I liked 
Margaret, and did not care te hear her disparaged. 
“ And he was a gentleman born.” 

“What has that todo with that?” retorted the 
parson, who was in one of his touchy humors, “ Had 

her grandfather been a Duke it would make no dif- 


, 





“Margaret is a lady in mind, and looks, and man- 
“If I loved Margaret Rymer I 











THE ALBION. 











“That’s just like you, Johnny Ludlow; you have no 
more sense than a child in some things,” said the par- 
son, crustily. Grace laughed; and looked as if she 
would like to take part with me. 

“T never could have suspected Sale of such folly,” 
went on the Rector, leaning sideways to warm his 
hands oyer the blaze. ‘‘Grace, do you think that 
soup’s ready ?” 

“T will see,’ 
band down, 

Herbert Tanerton sat in silence, knitting his brow 
into lines. I took thechair on the other side of the 
fireplace opposite to him, thinking of this and that, 
and fingering the tongs to helpme. A_ habit I was 
often scolded for at home—that of fingering things. 

“Look here, Mr. Tanerton: If they settle at the 
Bahamas, it will not signify there who Margaret has 
been there. Whether she may haue helped in her 
fathers business, or whether she may have been—as 
you said—a duke’s grand-daughter, and brought up 
accordingly, it will be all one to the Bahamas. Mr. 
Sale need not say to the Bahamas: ‘ My wife used to 
sell pennyworths of rhubarb and magnesia.” 

“It is not that,” crossly responded the Bector— 
“what people will think or say; it is for Sale’s own 
sake that 1 object. He cannot like the connection. A 
clergyman should marry in his own sphere.” 

“] suppose men are differently constitued, clergy- 
men as well as others,” said I with deprecation, re- 
membering that I was a plain, inexperienced lad, and 
he was the Rector of Timberdale. ‘Some persons 
don’t care for social distinctions as other do—don’t 
even see them; perhaps Mr. Sale is one.” 

‘He cares for probity and honor—he would not 
choose to ally himself to crime,” sternly spoke the Ree- 
tor, “Remember what the son did, that ill doing 
Benjamin! You know about it, Johnny. The affair 
of the bank-note.” 

And if Edward Tanerton had said to me the affair, 
the moon and planets, I could not have been more sur- 
prised. “How did you get to know of it ?” Lasked. 

“Mr. Rymer told me on his death-bed. I was at- 
tending him spiritually. Of course, I have never 
spoken of it, even to my wife; I should not think of 
speaking of it, but I consider that it lies in my duty 
to disclose the facts to Mr. Sale.’’ 

“Oh, no, don’t—don’t please, Mr. Tanerten !” I 
cried out, starting up ina sort of distress, for the 
words seemed to take hold of me. “No one knows 
of it; ne one but the Squire, and I, as you say, and 
Mrs, Rymer, and you, and Ben himself; Jelf’s dead, 
you know. It need never be brought up again in this 
world; and I daresay it never will be. Pray don’t 
tell Mrs. Sale, for Margaret’s sake.” 

“ But I have said that I consider it my duty to tell 
him,” replied the parson, steadily. “Here he comes !” 

I turned to the window, and saw Sale trudging up 
to the personoge through the snowy field pathway, 
his black hair, and red, ragged face presenting a kind 
of contrast to the white glare around. Ugly, he might 
be called; but it was a face to be liked, for all that. 
Ani the ring of his voice was true and earnest. 

The affair, alluded to by the Rector, was this. Ben 
Rymer who had received a classical and fairly liberal 
education, had been intended for a surgeon. “To give 
him a knowledge of the properties of drugs and medi- 
cines, Mr. Rymer had first put him behind his own 
counter at ‘Timberdale, and then placed him with a 
chemist at Tewkesbury. There Ben fell into bad 
companionship. Later, when he was again stay- 
ing at home, he visited the letter-bag one night, (Mr. 
Rymer was then Postmaster of Timberdale,) opened 
a lettor that was addressed to Mrs. Todhetley, took 
ou a five-pound note it contained, (and which he 
chanced to know was there,) and substituted another 
for it. This other was a note stolen at Tewkesbury 
by some of Ben’s companions; they had given it to 
him to get rid of, and that’s the way he did it. For 
some time the changing of the notes was enveloped in 
fog; or, as Thomas Rymer himself expressed it, in a 
sea of mystery; later, Ben's share in it came out. Not 
to the world in general; onl 
its people. It helped to kill Thomas Rymer, and it 
sent Mr. Ben off on his wanderings again. It was abit 
of ill-luck for bim, for he had pulled up, was reading 
hard at his medical books, and became as steady as 
could be. Never, since, then—some ten months ago 
now—had Ben been heard of. And it was this that 
Herbert Tanerton was now threatening to disesclose 
to the Curate. But I did not think he'd do it. 

‘We were just talking of you,” was the Rector’s 
greeting to Mr, Sale as the Curate came into the room. 

Bring a chair to the frort of the fire; Johnny, keep 
your seat. I’m sure it’s cold enough to make one wish 
ta be in the fire to-day instead of round it.” 

‘What were you saying about me?” asked Mr. 
Sale, drawing forward the chair, and giving me a nod 
in his short way. “I came to tell you how ill Jael 
Batty is, I’m not sure she'll get over it.” 

Peay pee the Rector, in a slighting tone, as if Jael 
y had no right to intrude herself into more mo- 


mentous conversation. “Batty is careless and in- 
different in her duties, 


b] 


answered Grace, putting the wrist- 


y to one or two items of 


and makes her deafness an ex-/fellow Cotton 


cuse for not coming to church. I'll try and see her in 
the course of the day. We were speaking of Miss 
Rymer.” 

Herbert Tanerton, I believe, had people’s welfare 
at heart; but he had a cold way of saying things that 
seemed to take all the kindness out of his words. If 
once he considered it was his duty to tell a fellow of 
his faults, tell he did, face to face, in the most uncom- 
prising manner, He had decided that his duty lay 
with Mr. Sale, to-day, and he began to hold forth with- 
out ceremony. The curate did not seem to be in the 
least put out, but talked back again, quietly and freely. 
I sat balancing the tongs over the fender, and listening. 
“Miss Rymer is not my equal, you say,” observed 
Sale. “Idon’t know that. Her father was a curate’s 
son; Iam acarate’s son. Circumstances, it would 
seem, kept Mr. Rymer down in the world. Perhaps 
they would keep me down; I cannot tell.” 

“ But youare a gentleman in povition—a clergy- 
man; Rymer served customers,” retorted Mr. Tanerton 
harping upon that bete noire of his, the chemist’s shop. 
“Can’t you perceive the difference? A gentleman 
ought to be a good gentleman.” 

“Thomas Rymer was a gentleman, as I hear, in 
mind and manners and counduct; educated, courteous, 
and——” 

“He was one of the truest gentlemen I ever met,” 
I could not help putting in, though it interrupted the 
Curate. “For my part, when speaking with him, I 
forgot the counter.” 

* And a true Christian, I was abvut to say.” added 
Mr. Sale. ; 
“ Your acceptance of this chaplaincy depends upon 
Miss Rymer ?” 

“Yes,” said Sale readily; “if she will go with me 
—my wife—I shall accept it; if she will not, I remain 
at home.” 

“Margaret is as nice as her father was,” I said. 
“ Were I you, Mr. Sale, I should just take her out of 
the place, and end it.” 

“ But if she won’t come with me,” said he, with a 
half smile. 

“ She is wanted at home,” observed Herbert Taner- 
ton, casting a severe look at me with his cold light 
eyes. 

Sale interposed. 

“The son should be at home to attend to things. 
It is his place to be, not his sister’s. He is inclined to 
be wild, it is said, and giving vo roving.” 

“ Wildness is not Benjamin Rymer’s worst fault, 
nor roving either,” cried the Rector in his hardest 
voice, though he dropped it to a low key. And forth- 
with he opened the bail, and told the unfortunate 
story in a very few words. I let tall the tongs with a 
clatter. 

“[ would not have mentioned this,” pursued he, 
“but that I consider it lies in my duty vo tell you of 
it. ‘lo any one else it would never be allowed to pass 
my lips; it never has passed them since Mr. Rymer 
disclosod it to me a day or two before he died. Mar- 
yaret Rymer may be desirable in herself; but there’s 
her position, and—there’s this. It is for your own 
sake I have spoken, Mr Sale.” 

Sale had sat quiet, while he listened. There was 
nothing outward to show that the tale affected him, 
but instinct vold me that it did. Just a question or 
two, as to the details, and then he rose to leave. 

* Will you not let it sway you ?” asked the Rector, 
perseveringly, as he held out his band to his curate. 
And I was sure he thought he had been doing him the 
greatest good in the world. 

“T cannot tell,” replied Mr. Sale. 

He went vut, walked across the garden, through 
the gate to the field, with hishead down. A dreadful 
listlessness—as it seemed to me—had taken the place 

of his brisk bearing. Just for a minute I stood where | 
I was, feeling though I had had a shower of ice thrown | 
down upon me, and might never be warm again. 

Saying a shoit good-morning I rushed out after him, 
nearly upsetting Mrs. Tanerton in the hall, and a ba- 
sin of soup she was carrying in on a plate. How 

cruel it seemed; how cruel? Why can’t people let 
one another alone? He was half way across the field 

when I overtook him. 

“Mr. Sale, I want to tell you—I ought to tell you— 

that the story, as repeated to you, bears a worse as- 

pect than the reality. It is true that Benjamin Ry- 


that Ben Rymer would have nothing more to do with 
him or with the rest of the bad lot, he, in revenge, 
told Jelf, the landlord of the Plow and Harrow, 
(where Cotton ran up a score and decamped without 
paying,) that it was Ben Rymer who had changed the 
Lote; for, you see, it had always remained a yond 
to Timberdale. Jelf—he is dead now—was foolis 
enough to let Ben Rymer know what Cotton had said, 
and Ben made off in alarm. In a week’s time Mr, 
Rymer was dead. He had been ailing in mind and 
body for a long while, and the new fear fimshed him 
up.” 

A pause. 
this ?” 

“ Of Ben and the bank note ? 
knows of it to this hour.” 

“No, I feel sure she does not,” added Sale, speak- 
ing more to himself than to me. “She is truth and 
candor itself, and she has repeatedly said to me she 
cannot tell why her brother keeps away.” 

“No one knows of it but Squire Todhetlcy and I 
and Mr. Tanerton. We should never, never think of 
bringing it up, any one of us. Mr. Tanerton only 
spoke of it because he thought he ought to tell —_ 
he will never speak of it again. Indeed, Mr. Sale, 
you need not fear it;will be known. Benjamin Rymer 
is quite safe.” 

‘What sort of a man is he, this Benjamin?” resum- 
ed Sale, halting at the outer gate of the field as we 
were going through it. “Like the father or like the 
mother ?” 

* “Like the mother. But not as vulgar as she is. 
Ben has been educated; she was not; and though he 
does take after her, there’s a little bit of his father in 
him as well. Which makes a great difference.” 

Without another word Mr. Sale turned abruptly off 
to the right, as though he were going for a count 
ramble. I shut the gate and trudged home throug 
the snow, bearing back the message from the Rector 
and Grace—that they’d come and help eat the codfish. 


The Reverend Isaac Sale was that day sorely exer- 
cised in mind. The story shook his equanimity to the 
centre. To marry a young lady whose brother stood 
a chance of being prosecuted for felony, looked like a 
very black prospect indeed; but, on the other hand, 
Margaret at least was innocent, and he loved and re- 
spected her with his whole heart and soul. Not until 
the evening was his mind made up; he had debated 
the question with himself in all its bearings (seated 
on the stump of a snowy tree;) and the decision he 


Sale broke it. “Did Miss Rymer know 


I don’t believe she 


arrived ut, was—to take Margaret all the same. He 
could not leave her. 
About 9 o’clock he went to Mrs~ Rymer’s The 


house was closed, and Mr. Sale entered by the private 
door. Margaret sat in the parloralone, reading; Mrs. 
Rymer was out. In her soft black dress, with its bit 
of white frilling at the throat, Margaret did not look 
anything like bas nearly twenty years. Her mild 
brown eyes, and tale-telling cheeks lighted up at the 
entrance of the curate. 

“Tam come this evening to have some final con- 
versation with you, Margaret,” he began. “ Will you 
hear me, my dear ?” 

“You know I am always glad to hear you,” she 
said, in a low, timid tone. And Mr. Sale made no 
more ado, but turned and kissed her. Then he releas- 
ed her hand,sat down opposite to her on the other side 
of the hearth-rug, and entered on his argument. 

It was no other than she had heard from him before 
—the whole sum and substance of it consisted of rep- 
resentations why he must accept this ws a at 
the Bahamas, and why she must accompany him thith- 
er. In the midst of it Margaret burst into tears. 

“Oh, Isaac, why prolong the pain 2” she said. “You 
know I cannot go; to refuse is as painful to me as to 
you. Don’t you see that I have no alternative but to 
remain here ?” 

“No; I don’t see it,” replied Mr, Sale, stoutly. “I 
think your mother could do without you. She is an 
active, bustling woman, hardly to be called middle- 
aged yet. It is not right that you should sacrifice 
yourself and your prospects in life. At least it seems 
to me that it is not.” y 

Margaret’s hand was covering her face; the silent 
tears dropped through her fingers. 

“It isa week and a day since I told you that the 

romotion was at length offered me,” resumed Mr, 


” 





mer did change the note in the letter; but that was 
all—the best and the worst of it. He had become 
mixed up with some reckless men, and they persuaded | 
him to get the stolen note changed for a safe one. I 
am sure he repented of it truly. When he came home| 
later to his father’s, he had left all his random ways! 
and bad companions behind him. Nobody could be) 


reading hard all his spare time. It was only through | 


note—that he was disturbed again.” 
“ How disturbed ?” 
“He grew 5 my mean, and went away. That} 





steadier than he was; kind to Margaret, considerate Th 
to his father and mother, attentive to business, and P0S 


| was, 


ale, “and we seem to be not any nearer a decision 
than we were then. I have kept it to myself and 
said nothing about it abroad, waiting for you, Mar- 
garet; and the Rector—to whom I at length spoke 
yesterday—is angry with me, and says I ought to 
see told him at once. In three days from this—on 
ursday next—I must give an answer; accept the 
t, or throw it up.” 


Margaret took her hand from her ,face. Mr. Sale 


an ill-fellow hunting him np—one Cotton, who was! could see how great was the conflict at work within 
the man that induced him to play the trick with the | her. 


“There is nothing to wait for, Isaac. I wish there 
You must go by yourself, and leave me.” 
“T have told you that I will not. If you stay here, 


rved hanging. When he found{I stay.” 
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“Oh, pray don’t do that! It would be so intense 
a disappointment !” 

“The greatest disappointment I have ever had in 
life,” he answered. “ You must go with me.” 

“JY wish I couid! I wish I could! But it is im- 
possible. My duty lieshere, Isaac. I wish you could 
see that it does as strongly as I see it. My poor fath- 
er always enjoined me to do my duty, no matter at 
what personal cost.” 

“Tt is your brother's duty to be here, Margaret; 
not yours. Where is he ?” 

“In London, I believe,” she replied; and a faint 
color flew into her pale face. She put up her hand- 
kerchief to hide it. 

It had come to Margaret’s knowledge that during the 


ad | don’t know that 1 altogether blame you, Margaret ; 
but it is cruel upon you and upon me. Good night.” 
He went out quite abruptly, without kissing her, 
leaving her alone with her aching heart. 

Tuesday afternoon, and the ice and the snow on the 
ground still. We were to dine at five—off the London 
codfish and a prime turkey—and the Coneys were 
coming in as well as the rectory people. 

But Mrs. Coney did not come ; only old Coney and 
Tom ; and the Tanertons drove up on the stroke of five. 
As I helped Grace down—muffled up in furs, for the 
cold was enough to freeze an Icelander’s nose off—I told 
her, her aunt was not well enough to come. 

“Aunt Coney not well enough ‘o come!” returned 
Grace. “Whata pity! Havel time to run in and see 


past few months, her mother had occasionally written to| her before dinner, Joanny ?” 


Benjamin. But Mrs. Rymer would not allow Margaret 
to write, or give her his address. It chanced, however, 


“That you’ve not. You are late, as itis. The Squire 
has been telling us that all the codfish must be in rags 


that about a fortnight ago Mrs. Rymer incautiously left} already.” 


a letter on the table, addressed to him, and her daughter 
saw it. When some three or four days subsequently, 
Mr. Sale received the offer of the chaplaincy, and laid 
it and himself before Margaret, urging her to accompany 
him, saying that he could not go without her, she took 
courage to write to Benjamin. She did not ask him to 
return and release her; she only asked him whether 
he had any intention of returning; and, if so, when ; 
and she gave him in simple words, the history of her 
acquaintanceship with Mr. Sale, and said that he wanted 
her to go out with him to the Bahamas. To this letter 
Margaret had not received any answer. She therefore 
concluded that it had either not reached her brother, or 
else that he did not mean to return at all to Timberdale: 
and so she gave up all hopes of it. 

“Life is not very long, Margaret, and God has placed 
us in it to do the best we can in all ways; fer Him first, 
for social obligations afterward. But He has not meant 
it to be all trial, all self-denial. If you and I part now, 
the probability is that we part for ever. Amid the 
world’s chances and changes we may never meet again, 
howsoever much our wills might prompt it.” 

“Trae,” she faintly answered. 

“ And I say that you ought not to enforce this weighty 
peDance upon me and yourself. It is for your brother’s 
sake, as I look upon it, that you are making the sacrifice, 
and it is he, not you, who ougnt to be here. Why did 
he go away ?” 

“T never knew,” said Margaret, lifting her truthful 
face to her lover’s. ‘Benjamin was at home, and so 
steady and good as to be a comfort to papa ; when quite 
suddenly he left without giving a reason. Papa seemed 
to be in trouble about it—it was but a few days before 
he died—and I have thought that, perhaps, poor Benja- 
min was unexpectedly called upon to pay some debt or 
— and could not find the morey to do it. He 

a s 

A loud bang of the entrance door, and a noisy burst 
into the room proslaimed the return of Mrs. Rymer. 
Her mass of scarlet curls garnished her face on either 
side, like a couple of drooping bushes, looking particu- 
larly incongruous with her widow’s cap and bonnet. 
Mr. Sale, rising to hand her a chair, explained that he 
was asking Margaret to make her decision. 

“Tt has been made,” returned Mrs. Rymer, disre- 

rding the offered chair, and standing to hold her 

ts, one after the other, to the fire. ‘“ Margaret can’t 
go, Mr. Sale, and you know it.,’ 

“ But I wish her to go; and she wishes it.” 

“It’s a puzzle to me what on earth you can see in 
her,” cried Mrs. Rymer, flinging her gray muff on the 
table, and untyiny her black bonnet-strings to tilt the 
bonnet half-way off her head. “Margaret won’t have 
anymoney. Not a penny piece.” 

“Iam not thinking about money,” replied the 
Curate, who somehow could never keep his temper long 
in the presence of this strong-minded Amazon. “ It is 
Margaret that I want, not money.” 

“ And it’s Margaret, then, that you can’t have,” she 
retorted. ‘Whois to keep the shop on if she leaves 
it ?—it can’t go to rack and ruin.” 

“T see you serving in it yourself sometimes.” 

“T can serve the stationery—and the pickles and fish 
sauce—and the pearl barley,” contended she, “ but not 
the drugs. Idon’t meddle with them. When a pre- 
scription comes in to be made up, if I attempted to do it 
I might put opium for senna, and poison people. I have 
not learned Latin, as Margaret has.” 

“But, Mrs. Rymer——” 

“Now, we'll just drop the subject, Sir, if it’s all the 
same to you,” loudly putin Mrs. Rymer. ‘‘I have told 
you before that Margaret must stay where she is, and 
keep the business together ; for me and her brother. 
No need to repeat it fifty times over.” 

She caught up her muff, and went out of the room 
and up the stuirs as she delivered this final edict. Mr. 
Sale rose. 

“ You see how it is,” said Margaret in a low tone of 
emotion, and kceping her eyelids down to hide the tears. 
“ You must go without me. I cannot leave. I can only 
say, God speed you !” 

“There are many wrongs enacted in this world, and 
this is one,” he replied in a hard voice—not hard tor 


The codfish came up all right, and the oyster sauce 
was in Molly’s best style. The turkey was fine; the 
plum-pudding better than good; and altogether we had 
a downright merry dinner. Nota sober face among us, 
save Herbert Tanerton’s ; as to his—well, you might 
have thought he was perpetually saying, “ For what we 
are going to receive—” It had struck eight ever so 
long ago when the last nut was eaten. 

“ Will you run over with me to my aunt’s, Johnny ?” 
whispered Grace as she passed my chair. “I should 
like to go at once.” 

She put her wraps on, and we went trudging across 
the road in the moonlight, over the crunching snow. 
Grace’s foot went into a soft rut, and she gave a squeal. 
“IT shall have to borrow ashoe while this dries,” said 
she, as she went in. ;, 

I was rushing back through our own gote, when some 
tall fellow glided out of the laurels, and put his hand 
on my arm. The moonlight fell full upon his face and 
its mass of reddish beard—and, to my intense surprise, 
I recognized Benjamin Rymer. 

“I beg your pardon,” he said. “It is, as I am well 
aware, a very unusual and unccremonious way of accost- 
ing you, or anyone else, but I want particularly to speak 
with you in private, Mr. Ludlow.” 

“Tt was you who were here on Sunday night!” 

“Yes. I saw the Squire and the rest of them go out 
to church, but I did not see you go, and I was trying to 
ascertain whether you were at home and alone. Tom 
Coney’s coming in startled me away.” 

We had been speaking in a low key, but Ben. 
Rymer dropped his to a lower, as he explained. When 
he went away ten months before, it was in fear and 
dread that the truth of the escapade he had been guilty 
of, in regard to the bank note, was coming out to the 
world, and that he might be oalled upon to answer for 
it. His mother had since assured him he had nothing to 
fear, but Ben was evidently a cautious man, and pre- 
ferred to ascertain that fact before showing himself 
openly at Timberdale. Knowing I was to be trusted 
not to injure a fellow, (as he was pleased to say), he 
had come down here to ask me my opinion as to whether 
the Squire would harm him or not. There was no one 
else to fear, tow Jelf was dead. 

“ Harm you!” [ exclaimed ; “ why, the Squire would 
be the very one to hold you free of harm, Mr. Rymer. 
I remember his saying at the time, Heaven forbid that 
he, having sons of his own, should put a stumbling- 
block in your path, when you were intending to turn 
over a new leaf. He will help you on, instead of harm- 
ing you.” , 
“It’s very good of him,” said Ben. “I was an awful 
fool, and nothing else. It was the only dangerous thing 
Lever did, and I have been punished severely for it. 
It was nothing but the fear and remorse it brought, that 
induced me to pull up, and throw ill ways behind me.” 
Something in Ben’s tone seemed to imply that the 
bad ways were thrown behind for good. “ Are you 
thinking of coming back to Timberdale ?” 

“ Until I shall have passed for a surgeon—that will 
not be long now. I have been with a surgeon in 
London as assistant, since I left here. It was a letter 
from Margaret that induced me to come down. She 
—do you know anything about her, Mr. Johnny ?” 

“[ know that a parson we have at Timberdale as 
curate wants her to go out with him to the Bahamas; 
and that the pills ot powders stand in the way of it” 
“Just so. Is he a good fellow, this parson.” 

“ Good inside. Not much to look at. 

“Maggie shall go with him, then. I should be the 
last to stand willingly in her way. You sec, I have 
not known whether it was safe for me at Timberdale, 
or I should never have left Maggie to the shop alone. 
Does any one know of the past—my past—besides you 
and the Squire ?” 


curate, Mr. Sale. 
listened. 


Margaret’s husband. 
not think more of her.” 





her—as he took her hands in his, and stood before her 





“ Yes, Herbert Tanerton knows of it; and—and the 
And I told him what had passed 
only on the previous day.” Ben’s mouth fell as he 


“Tt is another mortification for me,” he said. “I 
should like to have stood as well as might be with 
Perhaps knowing this, he will 


“J don’t believe he will let it make any difference. | the Bahama Islands. 























































I don’t think he is the man to let it. Perhaps—if 
you were to go to him—and show him how straight 
things are with you now—and—” 7 

I broke down in my hesitating suggestion. Ben was 
years older than I, miles taller and broader, and it 
sounded like a mouse attempting to help the lion. 

“ Yes, I will goto him,” he said slowly. “It is the 
only plan. And—and you think there’s no fear of 
Herbert 'Tanerton ?” 

“T’m sure there’s none. He is indoors now, dining 
with us, Iam sure you are qnite safe in all respects. 
Lee, you know, the old postman, thinks it was Cotton, 
the Squire persuaded him into the belief at the time. 
Where is Cotton ?” 

“ Where all such rogues deserve to be---transported. 
But for him and his friends, I should never have gone 
much wrong. Thank you for the encouragement you 
give.’ 

He half put out his hand, to indorse the thanks, and 
drew it again; but I put put mine freely into his. 
Ben Rymer was Ben Rymer, and no- favorite of mine 
to boot; but when a man has been down, andis try- 
ing to get up again, he deserves respect and sym- 
et 

“7 was about here all last evening, hoping to get 
sight of you,” he remarked as he went out at the gate, 
“T never saw such light nights in all my life as these 
last few have been, what with the moon and the snow, 
Good night, Mr. Johnny.” ; 

Ben Rymer went striding toward Timberdale, and — 
arrived at the curate’s lodgings. Mr. Sale was at 
home, Ben sat down by him, and made a clean breast 
of everything, his temptation, his fall, and his later 
endeavors to do right. 

“Flease God, I shall get on in the world now,” he 
said; “and I think, make a name in my profession. I 
don’t wish to boast—and time of course will alone 
prove it—butI believe I have a special aptitude for 
surgery. My mother will be my care now; and Mar- 
garet—as you are good enough to say you still wish 
for her—-shall be your care in future. There are few 
girls so deserving as she is.” 

“T know that,” said the curate. And he shook 
Ben’s hand upon it as heartily as though it had been 
a duke royal’s. 

It was close upon ten when Ben left him. Mrs. 
Rymer about that same time was making her usual 
preparations before retiring—namely, putting her 
curls in paper by the parlor fire. Margaret sat at the 
table reading the Bible in silence, and so trying to 
school her aching heart. Her mother had been cross 
and trying all the evening. 

“What are you crying for?” suddenly demanded 
Mrs. Rymer, her sharp eyes seeing a tear fall on the 
book. 

“For nothing,” faintly replied Margaret. 

“Nothing! Don’t tell me. You are frizzling your 
bones over that curate, Sale. I’m sure he’s a beauty 
to look at.” 

Margaret made no rejoinder; and just then a loud 
ring came to the outer door. Such late summonses 
were not unusual; they generally meant a prescrip- 
tion to be made up. hile the maid went to the 
door, Margaret closed the Bible, dried her eyes, and 
rose up to be in readiness. 

But instead of a prescription there entered Mr. Ben- 
jamin Rymer. His mother stood up, staring, her 
hair a mass of white corkscrews. Ben clasped Mar- 
garet in his arms and kissed her heartily. 

“My goodness me!’ cried Mrs. Rymer. “ Isit you 
Ben ?” 

“Yes, it is, mother,” said Ben, turning to her. 
“Maggie, dear——” 

“But what on earth have you come for—in this 
startling way ?” demanded Mrs. Rymer. “I don’t be- 
lieve your bed’s aired.” 

“T’]l sleep between the blankets—the best place to- 
night. What have I come for, you ask, mother; I 
have home to stay.” ‘ 

Margaret was gazing at him, he mild eyes wide 
open, a spot of hectic on either cheek. . 

“For your sake, Maggie,” he whispered, putting 
his arm round her waist, and bending his great red 
head (but not so red as his mother’s) down on her. 
“I shan’t much like to lose you though,, my little sis- 
ter. The Bahamas are further off than I could have 
wished.” 

And for answer, poor Margaret, what with one thin 
and another, sank quietly down in her chair an 
fainted. Ben strode into the shop—as much at home 
amid the bottles as though he never quitted them 
—and came back with some sal volatile. 

They were married in less than a month. The Reo- 
tor was ailing as usual, or said he was, and Charles 
Ashton came over to perform the ceremony. Margaret 
was in plain things; they were to go away from the 
church door, and the boxes were already at the station, 
Ben gave heraway, dressed well, for once, and there 
was uo bridesmaid. /nd after a day or two spent in 
the seaport town they were to sail from, regaling their 
eyes with the ships crowding the waier, Rev. Isaac 
Sale and his wife embarked for their_future home in 
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The Summary of the Week. 


Severe as the weather is throughout the United States and 
Canadu it is almost paralleled by the heavy snow storms which 
are prevailing throughout England. 

The Mark iane Express, uuder date of London, March 2nd, 
says the weather during the past week has been rough. The 
general aspect of the wheat market is firmer. In the Continental 
markets prices have improved a shilling. 1t is thought that the 
lowest prices have been reached eyerywhere, 

A railway accident occurred, on March 2nd, near Lichfield, 
Staffordshire, by which thirty persons were injured. 

In the House of Commons on March Ist, sir M. H. Beach, 
Chief Secretary for Irelard, introdaced a bill lessening the 
penalty for the unlawful possession of arms in Ireland, repealing 
the law which authorizes the closing of public houses and the 
arrest of persons found wut of doors at night in the prociaimed 
districts, and removing the’restrictions on newspapers. ‘Lhe 
Chicf Secretary stated that the Government intended to re-enact 
the laws against Kibbonism in Westmeath, as it had been as- 
sured that the Kibbon eonspiracy existed as strongas ever there, 
He pointed to the fact that John Mitchel was elected to Parlia- 
ment because he had declared that he would never consent to be 
at peace with England; and he alluded to the return of nume- 
rous emigrants trom America, who he said had acquired Western 
Vices and forgotten their Irish virtues; these were xveasons for 
not wholly removing the restrictions on the possession of fire 
arms in Ireland. The Marquis of Hartington, the new Liberal 
leader supported the bill, which passed its first reading. 

Mr. Gladstone has published a pamphlet entitled “ Vatican- 
ism,” in reply to Kev. Dr. Newman and Archbishop Manning. 
He maintains bis original assertions, eulogizes Dr. Newman, 
whose secession he says is the greatest loss to the English Chureb 
since Wesley's; acknowledges that the loyalty of the mass of Ca- 
tholics is unchanged; refates Archbishop Manning's assertion 
that the claims of the Roman Church are not changed by the 
Vatican decrees, and points to the declaraticns repudiating the 
doc. rines of Pupal [ntallibility and temporal power, by means of 
which the English and Irish Catholics have obtained full civil 
liberty. 

Letters Patent have been passed under the Great Seal of the 
United Kingdom for erecting the Fiji islands into a separate col- 
Ony, to be called the ** Colony of Fiji;” and for providing for the 
Government thereof. The Honorable Sir Arthur Bamilton Gor- 
don, K.C. M. G.. late Governor and Commander-in-Chief of the 
Island of Mauritius and its dependencies, has been appointed 
Governor and Commander-in-Chief of the Colony of Fiji. 

Some interesting facts of the Census, were referred to in a pa- 
per reas by Mr. R. tailey Walker at the meeting of the Man- 
chester Siutistical Society. Among others it was noticed that in 
England and Wales, the females of the population outnumbered 
the males by upwards of balf a m llion; but above the age of 
twenty-five the males exceeded the females in number, While 

there were 400,00) widowers, there were 873,000 widows, Above 


the age of ninety females, numbered two to every male. 
number of centenarians had decreased during the last forty 

years, notwithstanding the increase in population. There were 

in the southeastern counties, with two millions of population, 

1,0+6 nonagenarians, while in London, with three and a quarter 

millions, there were only £34, and in Lancashire and Chesbire, 

with a similar aggregate population, only 585. 

Sir Charles Lyell was buried on February 27th at Westmin- 

ster Abbey, with great pomp. ‘The grave is next to that of Ben 

Johnson. 

Mr. P. Cunliffe, director of the South Kensington Museum, 
has been appointed Commissioner to the Philadelphia Centennial 
Exhibition. 

The fcllowing letter has been addressed by John Bright to a 
Southampton (England) liberal :— 

“ I cannot undertake to write anything as a creed or chart for 
the liveral party. Such a thing bas not been necessary in times 
past and is not needed now. If there is no sense of pressing 
grievance there will be no urgent cause for combination to pro- 
mote political change, and the liberal party, as a reforming and 
change waking party, will necessarily be less compact and less 
disposed to action. Happily, we have done so mech during the 
last forty-five years, and especially during the last thirty years, 
that a change of administration can do much less harm than in 
former times. What seems to be wanting in the constituencies 
is a better organization of the liberal electors. The great success 
of 1868 threw them off their guard, and had much todo with 
their defeat at the last election. Any steps taken to spread ac- 
curate information among the less educated of the electors 
would be of great service. The bulk of them do not know how 
much they have gained by the wise legislation of recent tines, 
and how much they owe to men and principles and measures 
which have been constantly and violently opposed by the mem- 
bers and chief supporters of the present administration. If you 
were to suppress from the political annals of the members of the 
governmect all their speeches and votes against measures almost 
universally admitted to have been wise and good, there would be 
left nothing but a blank. There would be the names of a dozen 
men who now occupy positions of emi , but in tion 
with no single service rendered to the country. The good of 
this generation has been done in spite of them, and they are 
placed in the administration at atime of tranquillity and pros. 
perity to which they have not contributed and which they have 
done their utmrost to postpone. Do not fear liberal principles. 
Changes which are wise and necessary will be made. You do not 
bear their footsteps, but their advance is certain. 

The air is full of change, and they who most dread it are now 
most active in promoting it. I cannot write what you ask for, 
but | send hastily what passes turough my mind as I read your 
note. Joun Briaut.”" 

Neither from France nor from Germany, is there the slightest 
item of interest. 

A pamphlet, by the Archduke John of Austria is causing con- 
siderable excitement in Vienna. The autbor, while of opinion 
that Austria and Russia need never come into coilision, main- 
tains that a war with Germany is inevitable, and urges a vast 
extension of the fortifications in Bohemia and Moravia, 
and on to the bridges of the Dunuabe. So far as Russia is 
cerned, he is probably correct. The only point on which the 
two powers woutd be likely to conflict would be the Eastern 
question; and there is no evidence that even on that they might 
not, under any circumstances, come to a friendly understanding. 
Pansclavism once threatened to endanger the relations, but it is 
now almcst a thing of the past. With respect to Austria and 
Germany, itis hard to see why a war should certainly arise. No 
doubt Austria finds it difficult to forgive Sadowa; and, on the 
side of Germany, there are cqually formidable obstacles to peace. 

\ considerable party hold that th: new Empire will not be com- 
plete until it includes the German provinces of Austria. The 
prevalence of the military tone, if not in ail Germany, at least in 
Prussia, is itself a menace to the neighboring nations: and the 
Landstrum Bill, passed by the Reichstag in the session just 
closed, could not but excite suspicion. Still there are powerful 
arguments for maintaining peace with Austria. The possibility 
tha: haunts the minds of German stat is an alli be- 
tween Russia and France. Even that might be faced, although 
with difficulty if Austria were neutral, If she were to unite with 
the allies all the forces of Germany, gcided by the genius of a 
second Moltke, could not pope to triumph. It is, therefure, 
almost certain that the German Government will do its utmost 
to keep Austria in good hawor. If, in the meantime, it arouses 
distrust, it has itself to blame. Austria cannot be expected to 
remain quite quiet with a powerful rival, already flushed with 
victory, armed to the teeth, and steadily adding to her strength 
The Kmperor has placed the Archduke under military arrest in 
his own apartments. 

From Spain we have the usual accounts of terrible battles be- 
tween the Alfonsists and the Carlists, but it is undeniable, in 
spite of all the efforts of the former, that the latter more than 
hold their ground. 

The Pall Mall Gazette’s correspondent at Berlin reports that 
the German Government has received a memoriai from the Pro- 
testant clergy of Spain complaining that liberty of worship is 
threatened. Similar memoria's have been forwarded to other Pro- 
testant powers in Europe and to the United States. 

The Berlin correspondent of the Times says the memorial of 

the Protestant clergy of Spain asks tho intercession of the Pro- 

testant powers in behalf of those wo, once priests, embraced 

reformed religion and married while the republic was in exist- 
ence, as by a recent decree such marriages have been declared 

null and void. 

The foHowing official statement has been issued by the Porte 
in relation to the refusal of the Sultan to receive a deputation 
of the English Evangelical Alliance. ‘Tho demand tor an audi- 
ence of the Sultan on the part of the deputation of the Evangeli- 

cal Alliance had to be declined, as such a request was without 

precedent, and because the grievances the deputation wished to 

lay betore his Imperial Majesty have no serious foundation. In 

reality, the four owns of complaint put forward by the deputa- 

tion were most tho. 

tan. 














The arrests of Christians which 


The |as measures of intol 


were rendered incumbent on the Turk- 


ish authorities, as the persons arrested were Ottoman subjects 
who, by changing their religion,sought to evade military service. 
Other grievances similar to the above are based upon an er- 
runeous interpretation of perfectly legitimate measures of pub ic 
order and police, of which tbe authorities are entirely jastitied in 
in availing tbe selves in a country governed by liberal institu- 
tions. it is well known that religions liberty is practiced io 
Turkey in the widest acceptation of the term.” 

In United States affairs intense duluess prevails, which is ag- 
gravated by the truly horrible weather which has prevailed al- 
most without intermission since Christmas. 








<> 


Mr. Wittiam Pace of London, who has been so long 
engaged in studying the head of Shakespeare trom photographs 
of the Kesselstadt mask, visited Darmstadt last summer to see 
the mask itself. De Becker, the owner,put it at his disposition. 
He measured it in every direction, and bad many new photo- 
graphs takon, which differ from all taken before in the fact that 
the mask was now placed in the most favorable positions before 
the camera. 


Tue plot of Offenbach’s Opera Bouffe, “The Grand 
Duchess,” is probably derived from an incident in the life of the 
Emperor Paul of Russia, who seeing a common soldier whose 
looks pleased him, stopped his carriage and asked him to enter. 
** fam only a private, sire.” ‘*The Emperor never makes a 
mistake, Captain.” ‘*1 obey, sire. ‘* Very well, Major. Sit 
beside me.” ‘Sire, if 1 dared—" ‘* Speak out, Colonel, what 
isit?” If the drive bad lasted much longer he would have left 
the carriage a field marshal, but as it was he only rose to the 
rank of major-general, when his patron was compelled to retarn 
to the palace. But it mattered little, for at a subsequent inter- 
view he deseended, at the Emperor's fiat, step by step, from the 
grade of a major- general to that of a private soldier. 











Darwinism.—A correspondent of a Ceylon news- 
paper states that large apes are now regularly employed in the 
Straits settlements to pull cocoanuts. These monkeys are im- 
ported from Acheen in batches, like coolies, and are marched 
round the plantations by their owners, who let them out on 
hire. A line is first attached to each of these peculiar laborers. 
and he is then sent up a tree, where he is said to select suitable 
fruit with great discrimination, aud tu twist the nut round and 
round until it falls to the ground. Each successive fall of a nut 
is hailed by the hairy operator above with a jampand achuckle 
of satisfaction. 





Ararecent conference of two hundred delegates of 
the Middlesex Good Tempiars, recently held in London, the 
report of the Political Action Committee was adopted, recom- 
mending the introduction into Parliament of a bill prohibiting 
the employment of young females behind bars in public houses 
and refreshment rooms, ‘such employment being peculiar to 
this realm, and almost unknown on the Continent and America, 
being fraught with immense temptation to immorality, and 
reflecting great discredit upon our national repute for Christian 
morality.” 





Cremat 10N.—On the 27th ult., Mr. Armytage Bake 
well delivered a lecture on the subject of ** Cremation” in the 
theatre of the London Institution, Finsbury Circus. After dwell- 
ing for some time oa the mystery that surrounded the origin of 
man, he remarked on the general de sire which prevailed amongst 
the race to preserve in memorials the place of their final abode. 
His object on that occa sion was to show the origin, the extent, 
the meaning and the advantages of cremution. Its origin was 
very ancient, so ancieut, indeed, as to go back beyond the re- 
cords of man.- The system originated not from any disrespect 
to the beloved form. or from any feeling of materialism, bat 
from an essential religious principle. He remarked on the con- 
nection between the fire-worship of }Persian- and religion, and 
intimated that the practice of cremation began out of that con- 
nection. It arose out of the belief ina fature state, respect for 
the dead and the worship of the sun. The proof of what he 
stated was to be found in the fact that the practice of cremation 
was confined to the countries where fire-worship existed, although 
it did not tollow that every fire-worshipping country adopted the 
principle ot cremation. From Persia the practice extended to 
india. Having referred to the burial customs of the Scythians 
and Egyptians, he connected the Worship of Vesta in the clas- 
sical countries of Greece and Rome with the burning of the dead 
and said that the same system existed amongst the Germans, 
Scandinavians and Gauls, and traces of it were to be fcund in 
the Deuidical worship of our own islands. ‘he last Roman 
Emperor whose corpse was burned was Severns, in the year 211, 
but that was just the time when superstition and ccrruption be- 
gan to spread over the western world. It was no fear of dese- 
eration, but a religious feeling that led to the practice of crema- 
tion, which, in an eloquent peroration, he described as superior 
in every respect, and especially in a sanitary point of view, to 
the practice of burial. Mr. Bakewell was well applauded at the 
conclusion of his lecture. 





Brooxe Street, Hoczorn—The London Times says: 
** Another historic site ofthe London of the time of the Stuarts 
—we refer to the land at the sontheast corner of Brooke street, 
Holborn, which, together with the adjoining block of houses, 
long known as Furnival’s Inn Hotel and Brett's Distillery—is 
about to be sold by tender or else to pass under the auctioneer's 
bammer. Everybody knows, of course, that it was in a garret 
ia Krooke street that the unhappy and gifted lad Chatterton 
ended his life, alittle more than a century ago. Bat they may 
not be aware that the street derived its name from Brooke 
House, which stood upon its site, the town residence of Falke 
Greville, Lord Brooke, wbom history records as ‘ servant to 
Queen Elizabeth, Counsellor to King James, and friend to Sir 
Philip Sydney.” ‘ It was originally, says Peter Cuuningham, 
called Bath House, after William Bourchier, Ear) of Bath, who 
died in 1603, and by whom Stow says that it was to a very great 
extent rebuilt.’ Lord Brooke was assassinated here along with 
his servant, on the Ist of September, 1628. Here also sat ‘ the 
Brooke House Committee,’ appointed by Parliament to examine 
the expenditure of moneys granted to King (harles II, for carry- 
ing on the war against Holland. It will be remembered that 
Lord trooke was a great friend of literary talent, and that Cam- 
den and Speed both owed to him mach of their advancement in 
life.’ Indeed, it issaid of him in ‘Old and New London,’ that 
* he desired tu be known to posterity under no other character 
than that of the master of Shakespeare and Ben Johnson, and 
the patron of Lord Chancellor Egerton and Bishop Overall.’ 








roughly refuted by the Ministers of the Sul- | Brooke House was afterwards called Warwick House, and disap- 
the deputation represented | peared early in the last century.” 
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A Mopern Moruer or Heroes.—The correspondent 
of the London Daily Telegraph at Rome writes: * There has 
lately died at Turin a Roman lady, the Countess Maria Tosi, 
daughter of the Marquess Angioletti. Her husband, Count Tosi 
di Jesi, an officer in the old Sardinian army, fell covered with 
wounds at Novara. He had four sons, of whom Alfonso, the 
eldest,jafter serving in the Venetian campaign of '48—49, enrolled 
under Garibaldi, and died quite a youth at Velletri, ‘ihe young- 
est, Luigi, almost a boy, was arrested by the Papal authorities 
for treason, and died in prisonin 1t5). The second son, an offi- 
cer in the Bersaglieri, gained the medal for bravery at San Mar- 
tino and died a glorious death before Gaeta, The third, Antonio, 
a sergeant in the army, was one of Garibaldi’s Thousand, and 
fell under the walls of Capua, on the 2nd of October, 186). The 
mother of these young people lingered on in great poverty in the 
refage for widows at Turin, and has just died. Surely ihe de- 
serves a memorial in common with Adelaide Cairoli.” 





Enouanp’s SovrHern Empire.—England’s Empire 
in the Southern Hemisphere covers 3,000,(00 square miles, the 
size of the United States, less Alaska. The white population of 
Australasia, as these great islands are called, was, in 1850, about 
240,000. Now it 1s buta little less than 2,000,000. Victoria has 
grown from 77,000 to 732,000 in these twenty-five years, a ten- 
fold growth. Queensland bas grown from 9,000 to 135,000. Tas- 
mania, which had a population too small to be counted in 1850, 
has 100,000 now. New Zealand has grown tenfold, in the quar- 
ter of a century, from 26,000 to 266,000. The population of 
Australasia is largely English and strongly Protestant. Emigra- 
tion has been freely encouraged. Several of the colonies are 
no longer penal, and the actual number of criminals on the 
islands is very small. 





Tue Use or Birvs as Ornaments.—Lady Burdett- 
Coutts has called attention to the practice of using birds and 
bird’s feathers as ornaments. The question, her ladyship says, 

‘is one of great interest to naturalists, apart from the objects of 
the Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals. One race, 
which might be termed the gems of bird li‘e, will, in all proba- 
bility, become exterminated. Professor Tomlinson made iast 
year a communication tothe Ladies’ Committee of which I am 
president, stating that 40,000 of these minute and beantitul 
creatures had been consigned to one house alone, and, as the 
area within which they live is very restricted, the result must be 
extinction. Our committee took advantage of Lord Cochrane’s 
visit to the South American Republics for the purpose of inau- 
gurating umong a grateful people a statue in memory of his 
grandfather, the great admiral, to entrust him with a petition to 
the Empress of Brazil, whose Court he was to visit on his way, 
on behalf of her small and brilliant subjects, petitioning her to 
endeavor to secure to them a close season.’ Lady Burdett- 
Coutts asks those who regulate the fashions whether they could 
not ratber encourage the riband trade, now much wanting sup- 
port, or the trade in artificial flowers, or imitations of bi ds in 
silk or jewelery, ‘‘thana mode of ornamentation which must 
suggest a bloodstain on the delicate hat or cap, and has silenced 
the joy song in the breast of a fluttering, harmless creature.” 





A New Cottece rok Women in Enctanp.—Tho 
Manchester Guardian's London correspondent writes: “A 
scheme for the education of women has been undertaken by a 
private gentleman on a scale which I believe to be unprecedent- 
ed in either t his orany other country. After building a sanitar- 
ium for the insane at a cost, if I remember rightly, of more than 
£150,000, Mr. Holloway, the maker of a well known patent 
medicine, has embarked upon a much greater and more impor- 
tant project. He has purchased for some £25,000 the Mount 
Lee estate, ut Egham, and on this he purposes to erect an 
enormous building, to be called a young ladies’ university. More 
accurately described, it will be a college for the education of 
women. The institution is intended to accommodate four hun- 
dred students, under at least twenty professors, and it will hold 
the same relation to the higher education of women as do the 
colleges of Oxford and Cambridge to the education of men. The 


place will not have any charter, and stadents will be prepared 
for the Cambridge examinations. Nor will there be any endow- 
meuts beyond the rents to be produced from the building 
land of the estate on which the university is to be erected. 
Though the scheme of government, like many of the 
details, is not yet developed, I shall be accurate in stating 
that the control of the place will be vested in a Board 
of Governors; and it is hoped that with tbe assistance just re- 
ferred to, the pupils’ fees will be sufficient to make the place self- 
supporting. It is intended that the instruction shall be of the 


European Miscellanies. | 


AN EXCHANGE of presents has just taken place be- 
tween Queen Victoria and the Empress Eugenie. The Queen 
sent to the widow of Napoleon III. immediately after her return 
to Chiselhurst from her virit to Windsor Castle the first volume 
ot Theodore Martin’s ‘* Life of the Prince Consort,” and the 
Emprees Eugenie has presented to Queen Victoria a superbly 
bound copy of the first two volumes of Mr. Blanchard Jerrold’s 
** Life of Napoleon III,” 


_ Tue oldest officer on the British Army Retired List 
is Major General Louis William Vicomte de Chabot, now in his 
95th year. He served with distinction in Holland in 1799; in 
Spain, under Sir John Moore; with the expedition to Walcheren; 
subsequently in the Peninsula until 1810; and afterwards on the 
staffin Canada. Viscount de Chabot was a cavalry officer, and 
is fsther to Comte de Jarnac, now ambasador of France to the 
Couit of St. James. 


Aw Encuisu scientist, by way of experiment, in. 
jected absinthe into the veins of some dogs for which he was 
fined by au English magistrate for cruelty to animals. f&hortly 
afterward the French Academy of Soiences awarded him a 
prize of $500 for his scientific researches. 


Mr. Frovpr, the historian, has returned to England 
from Australia. When the ship came in sight of shore a man 
returning home with a bag containing two hundred ounces of 
gold, threw the gold into the sea and then leaped overboard him- 
self and was barely rescued. 


An automation of wonderfully clever construction is on 
Kempler’s famous chess player. In this instance the concealment 
exbibition in London,and is exciting more wonder than did Baron 
of a dwarf or a legless man, inside the apparatus is shown to be 
impossible. The figure, which is a mass of wheels and springs, 
plays whist with skill, and figures out simple arithmetical prob- 
lems. It is placed on a table with a glass top, so that it seems 
to be totally disconnected with whatever agency controls its in- 
telligent movements. Its owaer is amassing a fortune by exhib- 
iting it, and men of consi’erable scientific repute are trying,thus 
far in vain, toe discovery the trickery. 


A itt for the appointment of public prosecutors, to 
perform duties similar to those of our District Attorneys, is about 
to be introduced into the British Parliament. Strange as it may 
seem, there is at present no public functionary in England 
whose business it is to bring criminals to justice. In a few in- 
stances prosecutions are conducted by departments of the Gov- 
ernment; the Treasnry prosecutes in some murder cases, and in 
sach cases as the blowing up of the House of Detention by the 
Fenians; the Post Office prosecutes when letters are stolen by 
employees, and the Attorney-General prosecutes persons ac- 
cused of coming or uttering counterfeit money. But the greater 
number of prosecutions in England are left to the parties injured 
by the commission of the offence for which the offender is ar- 
raigned. This is to be changed by the new bill, and ‘wen 
are te be appointed to act under the Attorney-General. 


Tue coroner at Liverpool, held an inquest on January 
27th, on the body of a man named Hanratty, who, it was alleg- 
ed, had died from the effects of some medicine sold to him by a 
| person who styles himself the ‘* Great American Doctor,” whose 
name is Tumilty. Tumilty was not present at the inquest, bu! 
he had made a statement acknowledging that he knew nothing 
of diseases. and had come trom America to get money to carry 
on alawsuit. ‘Ihe jury returned a verdict to the effect that the 
deceased did from natural causes, but left it an open question as 
to whether death had been accelerated by unskilful treatment. 
They strongly censured the conduct of Tumilty. 


A Hieutanp Braeoar’s Wattet —The Inspector of, 
poor for the parish of Killean and Kilchenzie forwarded a few 
days since to the poorhouse, Lockgilphead, an old woman, well. 
known in Kintyre for the laet balf century as the ‘‘Caillach na 
h’uidh,” or the old woman of the cave. Janet McCallum, for that 
was her proper name, is about 75 years of age, and obtained a 
livelihood partly from hawking and partly from the generosity of 
the public and had never been in receipt of parochial relief. In 
conformity with the rules of the poor-house. she had to be 
stripped of her clothing on entering, in order to be dressed in 
the habit of the house. Her equivalent for a bodice was observed 
to feel remarkably heavy, and on examination a large. bag was 
found secured to it, which on being opened, was found to con- 
tain £45 in silver, £6 in gold. a Union tank deposit receipt for 
£47—in all £9x, the whole weighing 11lb. avoirdupois. Her 
‘*tpock” weighed 40lb., and contained everything required in a 
kitchen and larder—cooking utensils, beef, several pounds of 





highest kind that can be obtained, and the fees will be as low as 
that object will permit. There will be vo effort to work the place 
for a money profit. ‘Though the clerical element may not be 
entirely absent, it will be far less prominent than at Oxford or 
Cambridge, and the education will be almost exclusively secular- 
The scheme is not sufficiently ripe for the sclection of professors 
but I understand that Mr. Fawcet, M. P, is one of Mr. Hollo- 
way's chief advisers in this undertaking, so that those who are 
likely to avail themselves of its benefits may rest assured of a 
good choice of instructors. The size of the building will give 
your readers some idea of the magnitude of Mr. Holloway’s 
undertaking. It will be built in the style of the French Renais- 
sance, and consists of one great quadrangle 550 feet by 400 feet, 
having projecting win The library, the large lecture room 
and the dining hall will each be 100 feet long by 40 feet wide, 
and the chapel will be 109 feet by 40 feet, and 60 feet high. 
There wi!l also be thirty-six class rooms, each 24 feet by 20 feet, 
and three dormitories each 120 feet by 40 feet. Each of the 
latter will be divided into single rooms 14 feet by 12 feet. I can 
Only state the estimated cost of this great scheme in general 
terms, but I should think that it will be quite £200,000. 





A Forcorren Hoarp.—A remarkable instance of 
lapse of m mory was related at Dartmouth on February Ist. 
A bedridden old woman, who had long been in receipt of out- 


door relief, had lived in an extremely indigent and miserable 
condition, paying only sixpence a week for the attendance of a 


woman to wait on her. This woman on recently had the curios-| him down where you’ve been?’ He looked upon him in a com- 
ity to unlock and search a box in the old woman’s room, and| mercial way, and once observed toa dignitary of St. George's, 


there found a bag containing a hundred sovereigns. A gentle- 


wan who had befriended the invalid was called in, and she de-| you ever’ad, If’t’adn’t bin for him, you'd have had nothing to 
clared her utter forgetfulness that any money was in her room. | do!” , D 
The relieving officer, however, bas laid claim to the hoard of| his old days helped his mother by turning ker mangle, but of 
gold with a view to the repayment to the guardians of the sum | late hasbeen maintained by the labors uf an aged sister. He 
expended on the old woman’s maintenance. She formerly kept | died at the age of 73 years, having emphatically requested ‘‘ that 
a cider shop, no pomp should be observed at his funeral,” 





** braxey,” herrings, bread of varions descriptions, $c., besides 
small articles of clothing, Janet belongs to the parish of Skip- 
ness, and has been of eccentric habits for many years. 


A RemarkaB_e Cuaracter.—A man of remarkable 
character has just died without that posthumous honor in the 
shape of obituary notice so famous a man deserved. This 
was a William Legget, of Windsor, known to several generations 
of Eaton boys as ‘‘Silly Billy.” The Windsor Gazette supplies 
many particulars of the man, whom many of our most eminent} 
states men and public characters while boys were 1n the habit of 
of teasing. Billy made himself notorious for more than half a 
century by his freaks ia St. George’s Chapel and in Eton Col- 
lege Chapel, His great affection was for the church, his terrible 
hatred for the devil, and he always spoke of the latter as him. A 
reserved seat was assigned him in each chapel,and in St.G-orge’s 
he used to sit on the side ot the choir assigned to members of 
the royal family. The canons provided him in cold weather witb 
a mat until the chapel had been warmed. Were the wrong lesson 
read, or the wrong collect used Billy would spriug from his 
seat, and cry ‘‘ That’s wrong!” and once when sucha mistake 
was made. he rushed to the offending minor canon, seized him 
by the snrplice, and told him of his error ina shout. His weak- 
est point however, was the aversion he uniformly manifested for 
him. A passing reference to him in the sermon would cause 
the old man to guash his teeth and clasp his hands, and he would 
never fail to ask of Sir George Elvey, or others who might have 
been away on a visit to any of the Cathedrals, if ‘*they bad run 


**You’re always running him down. Bnt he’s the best friend 


Billy Leggett was never able to follow any trade, and in 













































































In the recent snow storm a favorite breeding ewe of 
the Cheviot class, belonging to Mr. Elliot of Hindhope in Eng.*‘ 
land, was imprisoned in the snow for a month. Notwithstand« 
ing this long imprisonmeet, the ewe when recovered was alive, 
and is now doing well. 


Eowarp Broomugap, farmer, was charged at the 
Salford police court, in England, on February 4th, with 

as pure milk which was adulterated with twenty-nine per cent 
of water. Sir J. 1. Mantel! said the case was one of the worst 
that had come under his notice, and he imposed a fine of £20 
and costs. 


Tue death of Col. James, at Nuddea, near Calcutta, 
affords additional evidence that, as bas always been maintained 


by Indian officers, pig sticking is more dangerous than fox hunt- 
ing. While. ol. James was galloping, spear under arm, alter a 
hog, his horse fell when going at full speed, and rolled over the 
unfortunate sportsman, whose oeck was dislocated. At the 
moment when the accident happened Col. James was far ahead 
of the other pursuers, and it is supposed that the pig, finding 
himself outstripped by the horse, ran under the forelegs of the 
latter animal and brought him and the rider headlong to the 
ground. Death must have been instantaneous. 


Tue Livepool Post states that an action involving the 
question of the right to throw boquets to actresses is about to 
be brought against the manager of a Liverpool the tro. An elder- 


ly gentleman almost nightly for some time took his place in the 
stalls, prepared with boquets, and threw them with great regu- 
larity to certain ladies at various points of the performance, 
sometimes rising on their acceptance of the nosegays and ac 
knowledging the honor by profound obeisances. ‘Ihe m 
at length interfered, and legal proceedings are threatened, 


A Crercrman Rerusine Buriat.—There was much 
commotion in Cowley, near Oxford, on Sunday, January $iet, in 
consequence of the Rev. J. Coley, vicar of the parish, refasing 


to perform or allow the service for the burial of the dead to be 
read over the body of Frederick Merritt, who died eight days 
betore, and who was well known to the cricketing members of 
the university as a slow underband bowler. Deceased was ad- 
dicted to drinking, and on more than one occasion had inter— 
rupied the service at Cowley Church, for which he was taken 
before the magistrates and underwent a term of imprisonment 
and in justification for the course Mr, Coley has pursued, this 
gentleman alleges that deceased's immoral life forbade bis ac 
otherwise. A number of the inhabitants of the village wai 
upon the reverend gentleman after the usual afternoon service, 
on Sunday, but to their solicitations he turned a deaf ear. As 
news of the affair became noised abroad a considerable crowd 
collected in the vicinity of the church, and the most disgracefal 
scenes occurred. 
It was feared violence would be offered Mr. Coley, and he was 
compelled to lock himself in the church, from which, after a 
confinement of several hours, he was liberated by the police, 
who conducted him to his home in safety. The Bev. Mr. Coley's 
diocesan having been appealed to, his lorpship ordered Mr, 
Coley either to bury the body of Merritt or to find some one else 
to doit. The cemetery authorities of the district in which Mer- 
ritt resided also interfered, and on the recommendation of Mr. 
Hitchings, surgeon, ordered interment within twenty hours from 
noon on Tuesday. The faneral accordingly took place on Wed- 
nesday, the Rev.Vernon Green, of Littlemore, Oxon, officiating. 
There were over 1,000 people present. The corpse was met in the 
usual way by the clergyman, «bo commenced reading the ser- 
vice, and the body was borne in the direction of the church Goor, 
beyond which Mr. Green was proceeding, but the multitude 
raiseda cry of ‘In: the church!” “In the church!” Mr, 
Green explained that he had not the keys of the church, This 
did not, however, satisfy them, and a body of men having effect- 
ed an entrance into the sacred edifice through a side door, cem- 
menced battering away at the lock of the main door with crow- 
bars. This soon yielded, and the throng proceeded into the 
church, where the customary service was read, Mr, Green 
the time laboring under great excitement. The widow of the 
deceased was also deeply affected, and had to be assisted to the 
grave side. On the conclusion of the ceremony, which was 
listened to without interruption the crowd, after thanking Mr. 
Green slowly dispersed, the task of filling in the grave being 
done by some laborers, the sexton having refused tc do so, 


Deatu or a Frencu Veteran in Enctanv.—The 
London Timos of the 5th instant says: ‘‘ D: ving the past few 
days there has passed away, at a quiet village in Berkshire, at 
the great age cf 89, a veteran French officer of the great Revo- 
lutionary war who though at one time one of our foes anda 
prisoner of war in this country, subsequently b a 
allied with one of our great families and died in an Engl 
home. The Chevalier Victor Marion de Gaja, General in the 
French Army, was the son of a country gentleman a 
near Castel Nanduoy, in the south of France. Born at « peri 
when the first rising of the politival hurricane that was event- 
ually to sweep with resistless force over Continental Europe 
might have been audible to watchful ears, his childhood was 
passed among scenes which might have been supposed to be 
incapable of repetition. However that may be, the colors of 
Revolutionary France were borne with a scarcely interrupted 
career of success from the shores of the Mediterranean to the 

ates of Moscow, and, of couree, young de Gaya entered the 
military service. Taking part in the war in the Peninsula in 
1809, he was made prisoner at Corunna, brought to England, 
and interne at Wantage. When an exchange of prisoners 
restored him to his native country he took part as 
an officer ina Light Cavalry regiment in tLe Russian campaign 
of 1812, reaching and— more remarkably stili—returning from 
Moscow His charger also, which carried him throughout the 
campaign was brought back in safety to France. In the 
retreat after the great battle of Leipsic bis regiment was drawn 
up near the bridge, protecting the passage of the defeated army, 
when the Emperor Napoleon rode up. and rcratching his cheek 
with his forefinger, as was his wont in a difficulty, eyed the 
bridge with a doubtful expression. De Gaja at once took his 
troop, cleared a passage among the retreating soldiers, and es- 
corted the Emperor over in safety. In the year [817 General de 
Gaje married Matilda, eldest daughter of the late Lord Robert 
Stephen Fitzgerald, and granddaughter of the first Duke of 
Leinster. She died in 1850. The veteran soldier lived for many 
year-at Pau, in the south of France where, during the unhappy 
calamities, which fell upon his country during later times, he was 
active in lending his aid to alleviate the misfortunes of bis com- 
patriots, but in poiitics he took little ox no part. For the last 
two or three years he resided with his daughter and son-in-law 
at the Rectory of Kast Hendred, within a few miles of Wantage, 
where he had former!y been 17.4-rn2 as a prisoner of war. His fine 
presence, gentle manners, and kind and affectionate disposition 
will long be remembered by his friends and acquaintances, while 
his recollections of an eventfal life gave an interest ty his cone 











versation which few can now command,” : 
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THE HISTORY AND LEGENDS OF OLD 
ENGLISH CASTLES AND ABBEYS. 
No. XVII. 


BARNARD CASTLE, 


THE HISTORY. 


Barnard Castle, which gives its name to a little town 
of considerable antiquity, is a fine old relic of our 
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age has superseded youth’s frolic heyday, the fires! so mighty in the battle, and that mail-clad frame, his 
kindled are proportionally fierce, the love intenser; armor partly removed, and wearing the flowing robes of 
there are fewer words, perhaps, but more devotion; peace over his surcoat—that frame which was the image 
and, as a rule, also, the object of this love must be of fierce strength, covered then a heart which beat with 
young and beautiful in proportion to the age of the | emotions as soft and as gentle as that in the tenderest 
grim wooer: and thus it was with Count Jaffroy Beau-|woman’s breast. _ 

champ and the lovely Lady de Tailefois, the orphan They were certainly in great contrast with each other. 
daughter of an old companion in arms who had died|She, so slight in comparison, so fair, so young, and 
at his side in one of the desperate battles of the period, beautiful ! 

and, at the last moment, bequeathed the motherless, | 








ancient fortifications, and coeval with the Conquest. It 
was founded by Count Barnard, son of Guy Baliol, who 
came over with the Conqueror, and to whom Rufus, in 
addition, made as a princely yrant the extensive forests 
of Teesdale and Marwood. ’ 
Subsequently, after some romantic episodes which 
occurred during the Crusades (and in which particular 
it will become identified in our own narrative illustra- 
a Edward I, having quarrelled with the Bishop of 
Durham about matters respecting the Seots, and to 
curtail the considerable power which he (the bishop) 
held, gave the castle to Guy Beauchamp, E»rl of War- 
wick, in whose power it remained for at least five or six 
generations after. 
Lapsing subsequently to the Crown, through the 
internal discords within the kingdom, and after standing 
many a fierce brunt, it became a favorite occasional 
residence of Richard III, whose natural good taste 
embellished its repairs and architectural restoration in 
the most superb and ornate manner, and thus contributed 
much to the beauty of what was, by its site and extent, 
very magnificent edifice. His armorial bearings are 
et to be traced in its remains ; and even since his 
ime—au unusual fate with the castl.s of England—it 
been a crown domain. 

Standing on the very edge of a steep rock, which is 
tself eighty fect high, and casting its fuedal frown, 
softened by the hand of time, which may have given it, 

ong with its bold aspect, a certain melancholy b.-auty; 
noble tower litts up its stricken head and extends 
ts stout ashlar outworks to a circumference, which 
mcloses nearly seven acres of land, and within which 
pace the castle itself stood. The Tees, with a loveli- 
ess of the most romantic order, washes this precipitous 
ment, and adds a charm to the brown forests, the 
cient town, and the antique towers, to which it is such 
a splendid accessory. 
owards that side of the town in which the market- 
lace is situated lies a large area, which, however, 
‘does not seem to have been in any direct communica- 
tion with the strongholds or defences of the castle, 
being separated from the interior bulwarks and build- 
ings by a dep fosse, or ditch, surrounding the rest of 
the fortress. In what are termed the “Flatts,” an 
adjoining piece of ground of a very swampy order, 
lies a vast reservoir, from which water was conveyed 
to the castle by pipes, in order that the garrison, as 
well as the cattle lodged within the outer walls of the 
said area, should be supplied in any time of peril. It 
has now been converted into a fat pasture land, and 
those parts within the walls ferm fine orchards. 

Barnard Castle did not play ~~ very conspicuous 

gers in the history of the Civil Wars, though in a 
‘ormer age its associations are interesting and roman- 
tic enough, as the following story will story:— 
COUNT JAFFROY’S GIFT. 
THE LEGEND. 

Somewhere about the period of the fourth Crusade 
(1240), when Constantinople was wrested from the 
palsied hands of those descended from the men who 
once cohquered the world—when the worthless Henry 
of Winchester sat trembling on his tottering throne, 
and his barons in arms against him—one of the Beau. 
champs, one of the old E 
















{aris of Warwick, was custo- 
dian of Barnard Castle—though, at the time we speak 
of, absent at the Crusades with some of those bold 
spirits who had first gone forth with Richard the 

ion-hearted, who still remained there long after the 
ot Acre, all through the trace which followed, 
and up to the time when Henry IIL, the eldest son of 
John—an unworthy son of an unworthy father—was 
summoning all his chiefs and nobles homewards, on 
whose fidelity he could rely, for it was a moment of 
great critical pressure with him. 

Count Jaffroy Beauchamp (the Earl we speak of,) 
when he first joined the ranks of Coeur de Lion, was a 
tall, gaunt, war-beaten man of middle age. He was 
forty years of age at least, and with his lean, long 
limbs hair beginning to grow grizzled andworn away by 
the pressure of his Seore nelm, was certainly one not 
likely to talk of love, or to sing the soft romanza or 
the merry roundelay in a lady’s bower. 

And yet, even then, he was in love with a peerless 
maiden, not half his age. 

As is usual with men of stern,close,but withal noble 
natures, when the heyday of youth has passed away, 
and the deeper human affections lingering about the 
heart, have had their development in other forms—in 
the ardor of martial enthusiam, and the fires of a 
stricken field—-when Bellona and her “ bloody brows” 
has had more charms for him than any spell of beauty 
—and, perhaps, the face, whose loveliness was to be 
his fate had not yet crossed his path; as usual, we re- 
peat, when the hour does come, and matured middle 


and now fatherless, girl to his care. 

But at that time Count Jaffroy was only thirty, 
and at thirty the man is young who at forty will be 
counted old,and the maiden was not more than fifteen. 
Disparity of years wp to the age of the Count scarcely 
seemed to be any bar to the union which had been 

roposed to be brought about between the two 
Cae which alliance was strongly desired by the 
Baron de Taillefois himself. - Maida was then bereft 
of one parent, and the Norman neble did not seem in- 
clined to wed a second time. Count Jaffroy (who had 
never seen the Lady Maida, and loved the ex- 
citement of battle far better than any pipings of 
peace) proved but a cold and laggard wooer; but on 
the death of the Baron in battle, this subject became 
a solemn bond—a contract to be fulfiiled—a promise 
and pledge to be redeemed; and so, when the orphan 
Maida came to take her abode within the walls of her 
guardian and betrothed, at Barnard Castle, it was as 
her protector and future husband that Count Jaffroy 
received her, and with the most loyal intention in the 
world of fulfilling his part of the contract. 
Her girlish youthfulness—for long after, as she 
romped among her waiting-maids, and pouted at her 
fond old nurse, Ermengarde—utterly drove out of his 
mind all idea of marrying her. He laughed under 
his thick moustache at the absurdity of the idea,when 
he looked down from his towering stature, and owt of 
his grim environment of clanking armor, at the bright, 
beautiful girl,with her rich fairness,and her white-robed 
radiance, as if even to touch with his great ungaunt- 
leted hand would have been to crush her—he laughed 
with grim good humor at the idea of his becoming her 
husband. But he never dreamt, in the straight-for- 
ward simplicity of his nature, of doing otherwise 
than obeying the behest of his old comrade and 
dear friend. 
All this time her mind was becoming tutored and 
unfolding itself with the ingenuousness of a frank and 
gifted nature; exhibiting powers of a growth far more 
vigorous than might have been suggested by her 
slight physical formation, though she came of a strong 
and stalwart race. All the education, all the maid- 
enly accomplishments of the age, became hers. Monk 
and ecclesiastic taught her Latin, logic, and such phi- 
losophy as could be cleared of the dust and cobwebs 
of pedantry and antiquity. She was mistress of the 
art of’music—then really a science; and thus during 
the jour years which followed, while Count Jaffroy 
was more abroad than at his home,the young mistress 
of Barnard Castle was ripening into a splendid wo- 
man—her bodily and mental growth keeping pace 
together. 
So that at last the hour came when Jaffroy, with 
the eyes of a man which have been opened for the 
first time, behe.d her as a woman—as a wonder—as a 
glorious brightness—as a treasure that was Ais—all 
his !—that might—that was to be his own beloved 
wife—for ever while life lasted her. He loved her 
with a love that surprised even himself. 

That revelation came upon bim with a vague sense 
of wonder trembling delight, and fear. It suspended 
his faculties asin a trance of joyous delirium. He 
held his breath with the ungovernable, bewildering 
delight of the moment. Presently came that horrible 
reyulsion which cast him down, as it were, from an 
Olympian height, dazzling with majestic glory, into 
the black and glowing abyss of despair, so inconceiv- 
ably depressing—for on asking the question of him- 
self, “Can she love me ?” he could not give himself any 


rep: 
is was natural, too, for a truly noble nature is 
modest, and ever doubts its own merits; but after en- 


one day; and while the picturesque expanse of coun- 
try, stretching from the forested and pastured Tees 
stretching away from the great open oriel before 
which they were seated, the following conversation 
took place between them:— 

“T hope, sweet Maida,” he said, after some intro 
ductory words, ‘ that thou hast not found thy time here 
tedious ?” 

“I!” with a wondering look. 


“Oh, no, my lord, 
no!” 


continued. 
with tenderness. 


she replied. 





during this torture for awhile, he sought her presence 


“ Nothing to regret in having changed thy dwelling— 
the halls of Taillefois for those of Barnard?” he 


“My mother died there, and 1 remember Taillefois 
My father never came back alive to! 
the old halls, and here I found a home, a happy home!” | 


| “ And in you [ found a protector—a second father, 
whose kindness has not permitted me to lack aught, to 
leave a wish ungratified. No father could have lavished 
more tenderness upon me!” and she lifted up his hand 
with an exquisite grace, and put it to her lips. 

| The strong man trembled. It was the tenderest 
contact, so to speak, in which they had ever been. 
Somehow, despite his own doubts, the beautiful action 
gave him courage. 

“Thy father, Maida, was my friend, my brother in 
arms, and one of the true flowers of chivalry!” 

“He merited, then, a friend so nobly gifted!” she 
said, very simply. 

“ As his last breath was leaving him on the ensan- 
guined field,” he continued, while she could not restain 
from shuddering at the momentary picture he had thus 
summoned,—“ as he was dying, Maida, he exacted from 
me a pledge—a promise !” 

“And you fulfilled it to the letter!” was her eager 
answer. 

“Not quite, daughter of a noble race—not quite! 
There yet remained one thing to be done !” 

She looked upon him with a curious inquisitiveness, 
but did not speak. 

“Ove pledge unfulfilled!” continued Count Jaffroy, 
watching her changing countenance, across which 
shadows were passing and falling, but clearing off as she 
saw his open look. 

“ Listen, Maida!” he went on, “ and do not be afraid 
of what I say. It is easily unsaid, and you may absolve 
me and yourself.” , 

“Tam listening, my lord? Pardon me, if I looked 
perplexed, for I cannot understand you.” 

“Your father long entertained the project of uniting 
our houses—of giving your hand to me in murriage. 
You start, you shrink, you fear me, Maida!” and his 
tones become almost reproachful in their tenderness. 

“Ob, po, no! I neither fear nor shrink !” she said. 

“ When dying, his last charge—his last words, were, 
that I should ask you, when at a suitable age, ‘ Will you 
be my wife, and wear the name of Beauchamp?’ ” 

“And his behest—his wish to me?” whispered 
Maida, trembling, and turning strangely sad. 

“His desire was that you should do so—his wish that 
you should be my wife, the Jady Beauchamp—a 
Countess of Warwick—the mistress of Barnard Castle!” 
and then there ensued along pause, during which she 
seemed lost in thought. 

He broke the silence at last. 

“ A few words more, sweet Maida, andI have done. 
I had given my promise to the dead, and, so far as I 
could, I would fulfil it to the living. I am not much 
fitted to grace a lady’s chamber, I know; and I am as 
old—much older than yon—as old as your father would 
have been, were he living now.” 

“Yes, yes, yes!” she returned abstractedly. 

“ And if 1 once cherished the fond, fallacious hope,” 
he went on, “ it was less from my own behalf, than from 
the belief, that I could deal tenderly with the daughter 
of my dear friend.” 

*“Yos, yes!” she again repeated. 

“ But I also felt the disparity—saw the unequality— 
the—the unfitness,” and he rose to his feet. “I spoke 
to redeem my word, no more—no less. Feel not your- 
self hurt that I take the answer your lips refuse to 
speak.” 

“ What answer ?” 
start. 

“The refusal!—my denial!” replied the Count, 
quietly. 

“I have mot refused—not denied!” replied Lady 
Maida. “Shall my father speak to me, as it were, out 
of his grave, and shall I not reply?” and she stood 
before him. ‘You are noble, heroic—you are frank 
and lofty! These are qualities, my lord, that have no 
more to do with age than with youth. They may give 
to the young the — of that experience and goodness 
age should bring. With age, these turn back the wheel 
of time and show man young in those faculties that time 
cannot render obscure.” 

“ You accept—you comply !” he exclaimed, scarcely 
able to credit his hearing. 

“Oh, yes !—it is an honor, a duty, a pleasure !” ex- 
claimed Maida, “for I, too, my lord”—she blushed, 
“have learned to love you in turn!” and then she 
bent her head upon he breast, and he clasped it proud- 
ly, fondly to his beating heart. 

Thus, when they separated, they were betrothed to 
each other. 
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she exclaimed with a sudden 








| 


* * * * 


Time went by, and no unseemly haste was indicated 


“Thanks, Maida !—thanks my sweet --rd!" replied|on the part of the Count for the completion of the 
the Count, whose voice grew soft apd ivudve—that voice marriage, She was yet young, and her promise, and 
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the betrothment (now made public), seemed to satisfy 
him. 

The hfe at Barnard Castle was just the same as be. 
fore, and the Count went forth to foray or feast, as 
ever. A change had come over Maida, however. She 
ceased to play with her maidens; she became grave— 
not too much so—dignified, as one should be who was 
to be united to a Beauchamp—as if his dignity now 
belonged to her to sustain. It was not affectation—it 
was a sense of propriety; and, on the whole, it be- 
came her, as all she did possessed a certain ineffable 
charm. 

But the trumpet of war at last began to blow across 
the land; and while there were tumults at home and 
fighting abroad, there was an indication of a vast 
universal upheaving of the nations in one cause. Then 
came the summons from King Richard to all his le«1- 
hearted nobles, and of course to Count Jaffroy, to join 
his banner and sail for the Holy Land, bringing his one 
hundred langes, knights, retainers, horses, and arms, 
found at his own cost and expense; and Jaffroy, with 
a proud, heroic rapture filling his heart, prepared him- 
self to depart without delay. 

All was almost ready, when again a thought struck 
him like an icy bolt. He must leave the Lady Ma.da, 
who was now the larger, better half of his being, un- 
protected. He thought to have wedded her ere depart- 
ing; for though he might never return, still she would 
bear his name, be an honored member of his family, 
represent his state, inherit his possessions, and so liv- 
ing or dead, belong to him. 

e thought over this so long that he commissioned 
his confessor to put the question to her, not wishing to 
do so himself. 

She expressed a wish to obey his will—to be prepared 
if he desired it; but pleaded for herself youth. She 
would wait for his return, and crown the rejoicing of 
his coming by giving him her hand. 

Count » A was content to obey her wish; he 
also would defer it till his return. He hastened his 
departure; and one day a brilliant cavalcade, armed 
cap-a-pie, with archers, grooms, and the great war- 
banners strung, went forth from Barnard Castle, with 
Count Jaffroy at their head; a gallant spectacle, with 
prancing steeds ard sounding trumpets, and rejoicing 
shouts—a gallant spectacle! But few, very few, ever 
returned. They left their bones to bleach and whiten 
on the plains of Palestine. 

But Barnard Castle was not left without a master. 
A new custodian was appointed to the important post. 

It arose thus:— 

When first young Lady Maida came in her orphanage 
to Bernard Castle, she found there a fine, handsome, 
headlong, saucy youth—an orphan, too—some too 
years older than himself. 

He was page to the Count Jaffroy, always an office 
of honor. His name was Count Tarset Beauchamp, 
and he wasson of Couut Jaffroy’s favorite sister—her 
own husband, a noble of the Dicken. having been 
slain in a fray. 

The young people were made friends instantly. 
Father Anselm and Friar Partholomeo (an Italian), 
gave them lessons. The Count’s esquire taught them 
the menage; and they both grew up for some four or 
five years together, until the Count, being called to 
the field, in order to learn his young kinsman some- 
thing more than tilting in the court-yard, promoted 
him to the duties of his second esquire, and took him 
forth to battle with him. 


inga warmer passion than esteem spring up in his | 


breast toward her; and in despite of the strong resist 
ance he made, in defiance of the high principles which 
made him look upon any disloyalty to his uncle as a 
black treachery, for which he should merit to have his 
knightly spurs hacked off, ne found himself the slave 
of a devouring, quenchless love-—all the more fierce 
and irrepressible because he must keep it secret. 

He magnamimously resolved, therefore, to make 
himself the martyr—to suffer unseen; to undure un- 
known, and for his very life and honor’s sake—far 
dearer than life—to keep her in the profoundest ig- 
norance of it. 

On the other hand, the Lady Maida began to ex- 
perience a new phase of emotion, not without pain, A 
certain mingl:d sentiment of pleasure and of dread 
began to invade her breast. 

Alas ! she loved—loved ere she was aware of it— 
loved with that spontaniety of devotion which has no 
mastery over itself—which springs from a full over- 
powering passion. 

For she had calculated, without having known her 
own heart—without having understood what there 
was to be awakened within it. She had imagined her 
esteem and respect for Count Jaffroy to be love; and 
now she discovered her pledge had been thoughtlessly 
given—hopelessly plighted, and that she had utterly 
deceived herself and him. She found out that love 
has assimulations hitherto undreamt of; that youth 
mates with youth; and that age, having lost its bloom, 
its freshness, its attractions; is not the elect of love. 

The hour had come when she had met her master, 
and must succumb—but terror and despair succeeded 
this discovery; only it must be a secret—he should 
never know. Even to her old nurse Ermengarde she 
must be silent as the grave. 

Hence their mutual avoidance of each other—their 
sad looks, dejection, and disquiet; their. uneasiness 
when they did meet; hence, also, when one day, ques- 
tion brought reply, and reply full confession, that they 
stood terror stricken, but revealed to each other as 
lovers, whose affection only death itselt could obliter- 
ate. It was a moment of delirium—but it was a one 
not far removed from heroism. 

Bliss and despair—suffering and sacrifice——fears and 
devotion—were theirs; and the secret, unaccompanied 
by guilt, but wholly obscured by remorse, was also 
theirs; and their lives were sad and monotonous. 

Year by year went by. and both began in secret to 
cherish the guilty hope that Count Jaffroy, the brave, 
the bold, might not retarn; and the thought itself 
preyed upon their minds. He who was so trusting 
so loyal, so generous, to have them wish his death! 
It was asin—a crime. Yet he might forgive them 
for loving each other, when he came,back. It was 
but natural, and in his great heart human feeling: 
were not dead. . 

Years had gone by, and no tidings of Count Jaf- 
froy. Richard of England had returned: so had 
many nobles, but not the Count. Tidings of his re- 
turn came; but, by and by, there came also rumors of 
his death. 

They both trembled now. 

* * * * * 

One day when they were seated in the hall, there 
came a pilmer to the castle gate. A pilgrim from the 
Hoiy Land was welcome—he might bring tidings. 
Speadily a tall, tottering,venerable old man was usher- 
ed into the presence-chamber before them. 





The young Count exhibited high and _ rare 
ualities, as brave and vigilant as well as amiable. | 
His uncle, Count Jaffroy, knighted him on the field 
after a victory in which he had distinguished himself; 
and Sir Tarset rose up knight-banneret, free to carry | 
his own device, pennon, and escutcheon. But he chose | 
to follow Sir Jaffroy through pure love, admiration, 
and fidelity, and to carry his banner into the thickest 
of the fight. | 

Op Count Tarset Beauchamp, therefore, now a fine | 
and vigorous young man, did Count Jaffroy lay his) 
desire, added to his injunction to remain behind in | 
charge of Bornard Castle, in which, after many en-, 
treaties, and much petitioning to go with his uncle to | 
the war in Palestine, he consented to obey him; and 
thus we find the young Count Castellan defending his 
castle from marauders and incursions, while Count 
Jaffrey is away at the wars, from which perhaps he 
will never return. 

So Count Tarset and the Lady Maida met daily, and 
renewed their old intercourse, though after another 
form. Their boyish and girlish spirits had been 
chastened by growing years; and the betrothed wife, 
on the one hand, and the knightly custodian on the 
other, had duties and responsibilities to discharee, 
while it did not prevent a warm affectionate friend- 
ship and esteem from growing up between them, also 
raised a barrier of mutual reserve. 

But who can deny the omnipotent power of Love? 
The ardent young man could not behold his 
kinsman’s peerless bethrothed daily—-could not with | 
his charge over her, his relation toward her, which at, 
last brought her to haunt his knightly dreams—could | 
not see her, hear her, and be nigh to her, without find- 





They sat almost opposite to each other, in the great 
oriel window, almost occupying the chairs which 
Lady Maida and Count Jaffroy sat in on the day when 
the old Count made his confession, and the Lady 
Maida plighted to him her troth. 

They questioned him long about Palestine and the 
wars—of those engaged in them, but seemed to have 
a mutual dread of naming Count Jaffroy till the 
palmer mentioned it. 

“Lives he still?” asked Count Tarset, casting a 
glance of deepest commiseration on the face of Maida. 

“Tt is not known,” was the answer. “He was 
missed from among the crusaders all at once——” 

Maida uttered a cry, and covered her face with her 
hands. 

“ Be composed, dear Maida.” said Tarset; ‘he may 


'be at rest.” 


“He may be—dead !” said the deep voice of the 
palmer, “ for he had many griefs.” 

“ Ay, old man?” asked Count Tarset; “and know- 
est thou what they were?” 

“They were told by the tongue of rumor, and are 
full of contradictions,” replied the palmer. 

“He cannot have heard,” murmured Maida. 

“Hush, Maida!” said Tarset, with gentle caution. 
“No more. Let the holy palmer tell us what he heard.” 

“They say that before he went he plighted his 
knightly faith to a noble, unspotted maiden, on wuose 
truth he would have staked his life; as it might be 
you, sweet lady.” 
” 'The Lady Maida had drawn a_ veil across her face, 
and her frame shook with agitation. 

“They say, too, that he left behind him, in charge 
of his castle and to defend his dearest treasure—to be 


holding his instrument in his mouth with a beautiful 






















































true, and honest, and loyal—a young kinsman, as it 
might be you, young sir, one whom he knighted on 
the field of battle, and believed to be the very pink of 
eo A veriest soul of honor.” 

arset became troubled. The strong youn 
shook, and covered his face with his ke tun 

“Tt was added,” continued the palmer, “that the 
lady was fa'se to her plighted faith, ah ! you tremble 
lu your own love of truth, lady, that the young kins- 
man was false to his trust. In trath, my story—only 
rumor, perhaps—seems to move you my lord ?” turn: 
ing to each as he spoke. “And so—and s0, at last 
all these evil tidings reached him.” : 

“Well !” said Tarset, hoarsely. 
followed ?” 

“He was stricken with a blow worse than he had 
ever been woanded in the battle. He drooped be- 
neath this faithlessness on the part of both whom he 
loved and trusted, as he had never drooped in illness; 
and when they added—that is, when men added guilt 
to the——” 

_ Both uttered a sharp cry—Count Tarset one of in- 
dignation—and Maida of deep agony and shame; and 
both rose to their feet, every limb quivering. 

Di Then,” continued the palmer, with calmness, “he 
disappeared, and men lost sight of him; and it inay be 
hoped if this tale be true, that he is dead, and will fee} 
the pang no more.” 

“TI trust not,” cried Tarset. 

“I pray not!” said Maida, and both embraced, and 
then stood apart. 

¥ Listen, old man,” said Tarset; “Iam the kinsman, 
and this lady his betrothed. He trusted us, and we, 
being young, broke his trust in part; but beyond this, 
there is no guilt, I swear by the saints above! Let 
him but return, and I will give her spotless to him!” 

“Let my lord but come back,”said Maida, “and I will 
kneel and ask his forgiveness. Add this to your story 
when you tell it next—and so ——” ; 

sd Count Jaffroy has returned !” and the palmer cast 
off his disguise, standing augustly before them. They 
sank at his feet, saying, “ Pardon !” 

Then he lifted them up, and kissed them on the 
brow, and said, “Pardon me, also. Live happy and 
united. The older warrior only asks now a quiet 
haven of rest; and surrenders his darling’s troth- 
plight to her own heart’s beloved!” 

And so ends this chronicle. 


“Go on! What 





[From belgravia.| : 
NOTES FROM A GERMAN BAND. 


By Mary Cec Hay, Autruor or “ Oup Myppetton’s 
Money,” &c, 


CHAPTER I.—WINTER. 

It was of no use. Karlschen came back to us with 
only one half-penny in his hat. We played again and 
again on our way down the street ; yet, as I said, it was 
of no use. Little Fritz,in despair, followed his brother 
into some of the shops, but without any result; and 
for once his eyes lost their brightness. So we put up 
our instruments, and, with a dogged contempt, turned 
our backs upon the mean old town. 

As the band calls me Leader, I like to lead at all 
times. I mean, I try to lead when the way lies long and 
cold or dark and wet before us, or when our spirits 
threaten to fail. SoI made a cheerful start along the 
wide white road. Peter kept briskly up with me, his 
trombone tucked under his arm that he might beat 
together the great woolen gloves which had been knitted 
by that beautiful Marguerite, who, as we all knew, was 
waiting for him in the Vaterland. Hopeful fellow! 
There is hardly ever a time when Peter’s spirits fail. 
He is always confident about to-morrow, however gloomy 
things may look to-day. 

Bebr was in an unusually gruff and difficult humor— 
smoking without his pipe, as Peter said—so he fell 
behind, stooping under his cumbersome violoncello, and 
bullying the little brother violinists, as if warmth and 
comfort could be derived from tbe hot words. When 
anything goes wrong with Behr, he always falls back 
upon bullying the boys, especially Fritz, whose bright 
temper seems a continual aggravation. Little Karl— 
keeping up a persistent trot—was sobbing with the 
cold, bis tears droppivg dolefully into the scarf in which 
his chin was buried; and Fritz, even while his tecth 
chattered, was trying to cheer him by the prospect of 
how warm we should ali be “ presently.” 

On in front of us, and in silence, marched Heiner, 
one hand clasping his olarionet in its green bag, and 
the otber his fat umbrella ; for from these two articles 
of his, Heiner is inseparable. He was more low spirited 
than ever, and yet he had been so low-spirited all day 
that that every note he played bad been lower a good 
deal thanit was written. “I know,” he observed dis- 
mally, when I hinted at this: ‘ That’s the worst of my 
elariouet ; I never can depend upon it.” Besides this 
want of dependance on his own instrument, Heiner 
undergoes a wearing fear of any remnant of lis food 
‘lodging in the reed after a meal, and also suffers almost 
‘constantly from a sore lip ; during which suffering he 
\is given surreptitiously to relapse into a silent rest, 
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. in t! ing out his cheeks so} ‘I should box the other baby,” rejoined Behr, cure- | Karlschen’s which was held out by force of habit to re- 
one a ae if 7 ode look, the sight takes my/jlessly, *‘only he’s too at make it worth my ceive it. We all noticed this, a little surprised and a 
breath more than my cornet does. while.” ; __ | little amused too. She gave it with a smile straight in- 

I dropped behind presently, and walked beside Behr| ~* All the better, Karlschen, eh?” thelittle trombonist to the lad’s face, then raced back daintly over the snow; 
for the boys’ sakes. There is a good deal of trouble| said, still determined to take it good-humoredly, as he|and a few minutes afterward we saw her again, sitting 
sometimes in keeping the peace where Behr is con-| drew the tearful lad closer to the fire. “Its among the | upon the rug alone in the firelight. Hardly once did 
cerned; but still the comfort of our wandering life) best of faults, and one you'll get over. Why, bless me, | the wistful eyes of little Fritz wander from her as she 


depends so much upon peace that no trouble is too|I was small, too, at your age.” 


great to make it worth my while to take it. “I would 


sat there so still, in the glow of warmth and light. 


It was impossible to resist the comicality of Peter's}; When that tune was finished I intended to turn; but 


not have your temper, Cello, for all your height and| consolation, considering his remarkably diminutive size. | at that moment, in a sudden unexpected manner, Peter’s 
magnificent proportions,” would be the occasional re-| Fritz, with his cheek still smarting, smiled up into my| trombone broke into a lively rendering of the “ Last 


mark of the cheerful little trombonist, whose height is| laughing face. 


Even Behr’s grim muscles relaxed; and | Rose of Summer,” and we all scrambled in as quickly as 


just five feet, and who weighs scarcely eight stone. Heiner’s lips (even though one was sore) broke into a|we could, and as correcily as we might. Heiner, who 


We pushed on along the snowy road, bending our| smile. 


heads before the cutting wind, and trying all kinds of 


away depressing thoughts. The short Winter day 


no doubt felt he had been taken at a disadvantage, closed 


“ And then, ye see,” concluded Peter, with unmoved his lips in silence on his reed. With my cornet at my 
experiments to keep the life in our fingers, and to keep} gravity, “ [ shot up all at one.” 


mouth I turned to Peter for a solution of his haste, and 


Of course we laughed out then; and I declare it was | then I saw it all explained. At a little gate among the 


would soon close in, and we had but a poor prospect of|almost merrily that we paid for the spilt ale, and start-|shrubs—so near that we could plainly see them even in 


a night's rest and refreshment. Times has been bad|ed once more on gur walk. 


with us ever since the severe winter set in, and we had 


the gloom—two people stood quite still listening to us; 


On we went again in our old order, except that I kept'a young girl cn one side the path, her dress warm and 


no money left of our store. The few pence now in|thejboys beside me now. In the waning light between bright against the snowy leaves, a bunch of glistening 
our possession would not pay even for the beds to-|the day and the dark, we were startled as we plodded | holly in her hand, and a pair of lustrous eyes fixed upon 
night, and it began to look as if we were to earn any|on by a loud“ Hurrah!” from Peter, who, in advance|us. Beside her a gentleman s‘ood against the little 
more. had made a dead stop before a large red mansion, light| gate, gazing steadfastly into her face, with a look that 

“How much have we got altogether, Leader?” in-|and warm and wealthy looking, the very place to give us | made me feel pretty sure that, just before this, he had 


quired Behr, making a dead pause before a little snow | hope. 


Heiner characteristically forbore to exhibit any | told her a certain story, and had been answered in words 


roofed tavern, the very sight of which was enough to| excitement or anticipation; but it was he himeelf who|which floated back to him upon the music he heard, just 


aggravate our weariness and hunger. 


opened the lawn-gate, and watched us in one at a time, |as perhaps his story floated back to her. 


* Ninepence,” I answered, and my voice was heavy |as if to make quite sure of us; and I noticed that Behr,| Presently, in our pause, they came forward together, 


enough. though he mutterred that it wasn’t worth while going and the gentlemen—I fancied he didn’t belong to the 

“A very unusual state of affairs, as well as depress-/out of our way on a chance, was the first to enter. — house, and that she did—put two half crowns into my 
ing,” put in Peter, promptly; “and being so long since | tapped Fritz merrily on the head, telling him to play his|hand. The young lady stood and spoke to us for alittle 
it happened before, we have every reason to feel that|best; and he—simply answering me by a bright smile—|bit about the cold and the music, then gave us a smile 
it will be years before it can happen again.” whispered to his little brother to “dry bis eyes, for now {and a “ Good-night,” and passed on; and the smile made 

“ Therefore,” said I, “let us goin and enjoy what|it would be all right.” her face just like the face of the little gin who had giver 
we can afford, and leave the future to fate.” What a blaze of firelight there was in many windows! |her sixpence to Fritz. We were very badly off just then, 

“We can, at any rate, warm our noses,” added| It almost gave us warmth to look at its reflection on the |so I don’t say that the smile was worth as much to us as 
Peter, whose mode of warming his nose was to take| pictured walls, though we were standing in the snow. the five shillings, but I think it was received quite as 
up # central position on the hearth with his back to| We played tune after tune, only pausing a few seconds |gratefully. : 
the fire. between, for there was a group of children’s faces at | “ Another time,” I whispered,” as the two walked on 

“Q, Leader,” whispered Karlschen, looking on into | one window, and in one of the lower roooms there was a |to the house. ; ; 
the warm kitchen, with longing eyes and lips, “I|cluster of idle figures. Still no one appeared at the| “‘Spring, gentle Spring’!” cried Behr, 
should so like some tea.” door, or answered little Karl’s mute appeals with his excitedly. 

“Three pints of spiced sixpenny.” That was the|hat. ; At the same moment Fritz whispered eagerly, “ ‘Des 
order Behr gave roughly as he passed in. “That’s} ‘One piece more only,” I said. Deutschen Vaterland,’ please, Leader. P’raps they love 
best for all of us,” he added to me, in a tone that} “Spring, Spring,” dictated Behr, who looks upon that |it.” ; 
might have been meaut to be a bit of an apology. little melody as the favorite national air of England. “ Start on,” put in Peter, in a tone of unqnestionable 

did not dissent, for [saw that cireumstances were| I delayed a little, unconsciously laying my hand on|authority, “ Du, du, liegst mir im Herzen.” And re- 
very much against his recovering his good humor even|the head of little Fritz—I suppose because I was|membering the tender episode of Marguerite, we ac- 
with the aid of warm spiced ale. thinking how brave the child looked, and what a con- wr - Peter’s right to dictate in this instance. 

“ Now, boys, get a good warm,” I said. I wished|trast his cold little face was to those glowing ones at} “A pleasant change in our day’s experience,” ob- 
we could afford them tea—ay, and plenty of bread|the window. served Behr, as we put up our instruments; and he 
and butter with it too—but I knew that the ale would} Perhaps he thought from my gesture that I had ad-|closed the snowy gate quite gently. “I hope to see 
do them good, though they shouldn’t care for it. dressed him too, “Please, leader,” he whispered, “let |this house again some day.” 

“Put that down. It isn’t for babies like you.” it be ‘ Des Deutchen Vaterland.’” “ Quite cheerfully now we hurried to the firstinn we 

Fritz was taking the tankard from Peter, after it| ‘turned hastily enough from the proposal. The |found. Twoor three miles the walk must have been; 
had been round to the others,when Behr’s words start-| beautiful air, with its thousand dear associations, al-|but we thought nothing of it, choosing our supper as we 
led us. ways made the homeless, fatherless lads cry, made |went, and getting more and more extravagant and im- 

“Leave the child alone, Cello,” put in Peter, leav-jeven Peter silent, and put Behr out of temper if he | possible in our notions, until we were pulled up at the 
ing the tankard with Fritz and resuming his standing|had not been out before At such a time as this I|third or fourth course of Peter’s banquet. 
place upon the hearth. “He has as good a right to} knew it would unman us all; so I close a simple Eng-| When, a few hours later on, { looked in upon the tired 
it as we have. “He plays as much and walks as far. |lish air in which there was a refrain to be sung, for I |lads, in their dot of a bed, I found Fritz still wide 
Beer I believe to be as acceptable to youth as to age.”| thought the elear sweet voice of little Fritz might |awake. 

“There's little enough,” grumbled Behr, “without/move the listeners. No response still, and then we} “I’m thinking of the little lady who ran out to me in 
these infants making it less,” sent Karlschen to the door, while we all stood wait-|the snowy garden,” he said, looking up into my face with 

“They deserve, at any rate, half as much as weling. Surely his pretty delicate face, pinched by cold | big bright eyes. 
ourselves,” I said. and hunger, would win some pity. The child was| “But you’ve seen many little ladies,” I answered 

“Then measure it out to them,” replied Behr, ad-|soon back. The servant who came to him had thrown coolly, just to quite him, ‘‘and they needn’t keep you 
dressing me sulkily,“or you may be pretty sure they’ll| out a penny, and then oye shut the door against |awake. You'll see many more, too, just as pretty.” 
take more.” the wind. Behr muttered gruffly that “he had told| “T[ saw her in the snow,” he whispered softly; “and 

“ You drink, Karlschen,” said Fritz, passing the cup|us so,” but that intelligence did not make the disap-|I saw her in the fire-light; and I was thinking I should 
to his little brother; “I don’t care about any.” pointment very much less keen to any of us. Heiner, |like to see her just once again—ino the sunshine. Just 

“I’m not going to stand that,” commented Peter|shaking the snow from his feet with lugubrious com- once again, Leader; do you think I shall ?” 
promptly; “nor are you, Leader, I see. Clarry, what|tempt, gave vent toa mild lamentation over the too-| “ Of course you’ll see her again; and in the sunshine 
do you say about it?” As you see,we had fallen into} badness of things in general; but Peter, after bowing |too,” 
the habit of calling each other after our instruments. | pleasantly to the lighted windows, raised his trom-| I gaid it just to soothe him, and didn’t mind at all 

“I don’t mind. Settle it as you like,” returned -— and struck into a gay little trinklied, marching | about its probability. 

Heiner pathetically, as he stooped over the fire, most|down the white lawn the while with airy defiance. (To be concluded in our next.) 
practically warming his red nose which was very indeed.| “Come along boys,” I called, holding out my hand, 

“Bah !” retorted Peter, with good-humored im-|and hoping, I must own, that Fritz would take it, be- BLACK BESS; 
patienee, “ bah, Clarry, I would be a friend or a foe,|cause he was my favorite; “come along.” And at An Historical Tale of ‘The Good Old Times.” 
else I’d be neither.” that moment Behr gave the gate a huge bang to ex- 


quite 





While I was wondering what Peter considered | press his feelings. By Edward Viles. 
Heiner to be, if not a friend or a foe or neither, Behr| As we went on and on, and the snow fell again, our CHAPTER XIV.—( Continued.) 
went up to the children. At the same moment the | spirits fell with it,and as the gloominess of the Winter 


** My counsel counsel could not shake the prosecu- 


tankard fell with a crash to the floor, and the ale ran |evening deepened, our gloominess deepened too. So|tor’s evidence in any way. There was no flaw in it. 


smoking along the boards. Whether Karlschen was|that when at last we reached a solitary house lying|The judge summed up, the jury returned a ver- 
frightened when he saw Behr coming to take it from|back from the road, we hardly thought of stopping, |dict of guilty, and I was sentenced to be executed. 
him, or whether the child’s hands were too cold :o|for their wasn’t a grain of home among us. “ And so you — his diabolical ingenuity, was I. 
hold it, 1 don’t know; I only saw that the greater| ‘“ We may as well try, I suppose. It is just one|an innocent man in thought and deed, convicted of a 
half of our warm beverage was flowing at our feet,|more chance,” I said, passing into the garden. But|capital offence ! 
and that there was no help for it now. they all made a stubborn halt at the gate before they| “But his vengeance was not sated asI have no 
“TL didn’t do it,” cried Karlschen, catehing in his| would follow me; all except Peter, who came on|doubt he hoped it wouldbe. By the assistance of m 
breath, and looking up frightened into Behr’s wrath-| whistling “Hope told a flattering Tale.” friends I was enable to escape, and so I eluded the 
ful face. “ Fritz, you tell that I didn’t do it.” The snow fell from the shrubs as we brushed past |dread penalty of the law. But since then I have never 
I reaily don’t think the lad knew this was a coward-|them, and when we stood to play, we felt it over our|dared to show my face. I have been forced to become 
ly speech, because Fritz always had taken all blame] boots. an outcast and a thief ! 
from his timid little brother, and always would. Through one of the lower windows of the house before| “As for the wretch who brought all this upon me 
“Can he?” sreered Behr. “Then he did it him-|us we saw a little girl sitting alone in the firelight; and |and blighted my future hopes, I have never seen him 
self; so there!” dealing Fritz a sharp blow on the| when we had played one tune, the house-door was open-|since he stood in the witness-box until he was brought 
head. ed,and the pretty child, looking as warm and bright as |in to-night, and thea I recognized him instantly. 
“Hold hard, Cello,” cried Peter. “ Even a box on|if it was adhmpte day, ran from the house straight |you have any doubt of my statement, look at him now 
the ear loses its point when given undeserved.” ts to Fritz, and put a sixpence into his hand, passing |and tell me whether he looks like an innocent man !’s 
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Sir Theodore Houghton had met with the reward he . Many rapid footsteps followed him. 

é merited. “The door is guarded !” exclaimed Dick, involun- 
sociates under the name of Gentleman George, raised) “Ihave him! Ihavehim! Surrender!  sur-' tarily, as his eye fell udon four men standing near it, 
his hand as he finished speaking and pointed to the|render!” cried several loud voices at this moment, as “Surrender, or we fire !” they cried upon seeing him 
shrinking, cowardly wretch upon the table. \a large party of poliee-officers dashed headlong into | approach. 

“ Guilty—guilty !” they all cried, fiercely as they | the room, while half-a-dozen at least clung to ‘Dick; | “Never !” said Dick; and as he spoke he ran up a 
rose tumultuously to their feet, and stretched out their and, before he was conscious of what had occurred, he | narrow flight of stairs which were close at his left band. 
hands towards him. found himself over-powered and a prisoner. | The next instant several of the officers who had dis 

The chairman banged the table. The attention of every one present had been so engaged themselves from the fray which was still go 

“Order! gentlemen of the jury, order? Do you|rivited upon the fearful termination of Sir Theodore|ing on in the kitchen, came along the passage, and 
forget that you are in a court of justice? Be seated, Houghton’s life, and so absorbed by the terrible nar-|sprung up the stairs after Dick, who, however, had 
and let as hear what the prisoner has to say in his rative of Gentleman George, that the whole of them|made good use of the brief start which he had now ob. 
defence ?” were, in a manner of speaking, quite deaf and blind to! tained. 

They obeyed. any extraneous circumstances; and so the police-| He was already at the top. 
















The man who had related this fearful tale of pros- 
pects blighted, and who was known only to his as- 











“Prisoner on the table,” said the judge, as soon as) officers, whose measures had been very carefully taken 
silence was restored, “ what have you to urge in your) were actually in full possession of the entire premises 


_ |before the lawless company had any idea that they 
White as ashes, his teeth chattering in his head, Sir| were menaced by danger in the least. 


behalf ?” 


Theodore Houghton rose tremblingly to his feet. 

He licked his parched lips. 

“t's all false!” he said, in a hoarse, hollow whisper 
“ False from first to last. He is guilty, and was rightly 
sentenced !” 

Then he sank again, half fainting, upon the table. 

The chairman, in his capacity of judge, then very 
formally summed up. 

“ Gentlemen of the jury,” he said, and his tones got 
graver and more solemn as he proceeded, “ you have 
heard the evidence which has been given against the 

risoner, and it remains for you to deliberately weigh 
it in your minds. Do you consider the prisoner guilty, 
or not guilty ?” 

As if with one voice those who were assembled cried 
the moment the words left his lips 

“ Guilty !” 

Then there was a dead silence. 

“Prisoner on the table,” said the chairman, “ you 
have heard the verdict which has been recorded against 
you. Have you anything to say why sentence should 
not be recorded against you ?” 

“Tt is alla mockery,” shrieked Sir Thomas, spring- 
ing to his feet as if galvanized. ‘“ A hideous mock- 
ery! I refuse to be tried, or submit to this farce any 
longer !” 

“You cannot help yourself; the general voice has 
pronounced you guilty, and the court proceeded to 
pass sentence upon you. The sentence is the same 
that you so unjustly caused to be passed upon Gentle- 
man George, namely, that you be hanged by the neck 
until you be dead !” 





CHAPTER XV. 


THE OFFICERS CAPTURE DICK TURPIN AT THE “ THREE 
TUNS.” 


No one spoke for some seconds after the sentence 
was thus pronounced. 

Sir Theodore strove hard to make some articulate 
sound, but quite in vain. 

Horror had possession of his soul. 

He knew his guilt and he felt that the hour of retri. 
bution had at last arrived. 

He clasped his hands together in an agony of mute 
supplication. 

t was the chairman who broke the silence. 

“Who will be his executioner,” he said. 

A man rose instantly. 

“ That will I,” he said, “for [ have suffered much 
injury from this most unjust judge I will carry the 
sentence into effect, and so give a warning to others. 
Whe has a rope?” 

Several pieces five or six feet in length were handed 
to him. 

He tied them all securely together. 

Half-a-dozen iron hooks were fixed in the roof, and 
to the largest of these the man made fast one end of 
the rope. 

The other end he made into a noose. 

The next operation was to pinion the miserable 
prisoner, and, in spite of his desperate resistance and 
frantic shrieks for mercy, this was quickly done. 

A chair was placed immediately beneath the hook, 
and Sir Theodore forced to stand in it. 

Then the rope was adjusted round his neck. 

The expression on his face was awful to see. 

The “family” sat looking on in grim silence. 

“Help! help! Murder! murder,!” screamed Sir 
Theodore, in a cracked voice—for the so-close presence 
of death restored him his voice. “Help! help! 
Mercy! mercy !” 

‘Confess, then, while yet you have time.” 

“Ido! Ido! The charge was wholly false, and I 

ot it up to avenge the wrong he had done me. What 
he told you was true. Kelease me! release me!” 

“No, now you have confessed to the perpetration of 
so horrible a crime you shall die !” said the chairman. 
“We can feel no doubt as to your guilt, and shall carry 
out the sentence without compunction !” 

“No—no! Save me! Sa’’—— 

The chair was suddenly knocked from under him, 
and the sentence checked upon his lips. He gave a 
desperate plunge, and struggled slightly—then all was 
over, 


Even Turpin. watchful as he usually was, had been 
unable to resist the powerful interest which the excit- 
ing tragedy produced in every breast; indeed, so in- 
tense was it, that his breath came short and thick. In 
fact, he, as well as all the rest, was spell bound. 

The sudden irruption of the officers, however, and 
the loud shouts of their leader, in a moment aroused 
their slumbering activity. 

Instantly all were upon their feet, and a desperate 
struggle immediately commenced, and several of the 
“ family,” seeing our hero so surrounded, sprang for- 
ward to attempt his rescue. 

Sir Theodore Houghton was, of course, well known 
to all the officers, for his severe sentence had made him 
everywhere notorious, and, as soon as they recognised 
him, half-a-dozen rushed forward to cut him down. 

They were too late though to save his life. 

The fall was very sudden, and the magistrate no 
inconsiderable weight, the effect of which two circum- 
stances was that his neck was dislocated. 

The officers were not long in discovering this, for 
when they set him up so that he should have a chance 
of reviving a little, his head lolled about in every di- 
rection. 

So soon, then, as they ascertained that life was really 
extinct, they left him, and turned toward those who 
had sprung upon Turpin. 

They had every need of their aid, for they found it 
a most difficult task to keep their hold upon their 
prisoner, and defend themselves at the same time 
from the violent assault that was made upon them. 


He saw several doors all of which were closed. 
Without pausing to choose, Turpin placed his hand 
upon the fastenings of one just opposite to him and 
opened it. 

All was profound darkness within. 
Very dimly, though, and as if a curtain had been 
drawn across it, Turpin saw the outline of a window. 
He hastily secured the door. 

He heard the officers stamping up the staircase. 
Rejoiced at having successfully eluded them so far, 
he crept forward on his hands and knees towards the 
window, for he judged that to be the likeliest means 
of avoiding a collision with whatever furniture there 
might be in the room, which for aught he knew to be 
the contrary, might be a bed-chamber, and occupied 
by some one. 

The room was limited in its dimensions, and he very 
quickly reached the window, and drew the curtain 
from before it. 

“Bang! bang! bang! bang!” came four heavy 
blows upon the panel of the door. 
Dick flung open the window. 

It_was one of those diamond-paned casements opens 
ing like a door, and permitting easy egress. 

ust below him Dick saw the roofs of some outbnild- 
ings, and he dropped down upon them. 

“TI fancy,” he said, “I shall be able to make my way 
into some of the courts, and then very likely I shall 
get free!” 

While speaking he slid down the tiles, and, as he 
expected, found himself only about ten or twelve feet 
from the ground. 

Grasping the gutter with his hands, he quickly, but 
yet carefully, lowered himself, and then dropped to 
the earth. 


























Already had Turpin got one of his arms free, and 
was dealing heavy blows, which made his captors 
shrink, when the other body of officers reached the 
excited, struggling mass. 

‘Lhe numbers were about equal. 

The yelling shouting, and swearing were tremen- 
ous. 

“Give him up! Give him up !” shrieked an officer 
mounted on tothe table. “Give him up, and you shall 
all go free! It’s only him we want, and we’re bound 
to have him, so give up at once !” 

No notice whatever was taken of this speech. 

Then this officer, who was doubtless one of those in 
command, grew furious when he found himself disre- 
garded, and ran towards the end of the table near 
which the struggle was now taking place. 

We have before had occasion to remark that this 
table in the thieves’ kitchen was composed simply of 
one plank. This was supported on three trestles. 

When this officer rushed forward so suddenly to its 
extremity its weight tilted it up, so down he went on 
the floor in a moment, and was buried nearly under an 
avalanche of pewter pots. 

Blood was trickling from his head and face when he 
again rose to his feet, but heedless of the hurts he had 
sustained, he dashed like a maniac into the thickest 
of the fight. 

Turpin, too, was injured in many places, but he 
struggled desperately, for he resolved not to be taken 
alive without an effort. 

He got his other arm free.’ 

Upon seeing this, the officers redoubled their en- 
deavors. 

Turpin was an immense favorite with all the 
“family,” and there was scarcely one of them who 
would not willingly have laid down his life to render 
him a service. 

Therefore they fought most gallantly in his behalf. 
They knew the motive which had brought him there. 

Feeling that the issue of the conflict was very un- 
certain, Turp:n commenced slowly to retreat back- 
wards to the door, intending if once he could get into 
the passage, to make a bold rush for escape. 

The “family” divined his intention immediately, 
and so, too, did the police officers ; but the former 
made such a sudden attack upon the latter, that they 
had much ado to defend themselves. 

Two men only interposed between Turpin aud the 
door he was so anxious to reach. Turning round 
sharply upon his heel, he, by a well-directed blow, laid 
one prostrate, and sprang past the other, who how- 
wg om him tightly by the skirts of his coat. 

ic 





forward; 


placed his hands behind him, and plunged he would be caught like a rat in a trap. 


No sooner did he reach. it than the window through 
which he had just passed was dashed open, and several 
persons scrambled out of it on the roof. 

Turpin found himself standing in a narrow alley, 
but hearing his pursuers so close behind him, did not 
pause for breath, bnt. hastily wiped the perspiration 
from his face and set off at full speed. 

A half-shout—half-yell—froin_ the rear told him he 
was already seen. 

He quickened his speed. 

The alley he was traversing he knew wonld take 
him into Dudley-street, and he was in hopes, could he 
gain it, that he would wf the intimate knowledga of 
the locality he possessed, succeed in baffling his pur- 
suers. 

Oh, how he wished for his bonny steed when he did 
reach it, and looked up and dvwn to assure himself 
that no enemy was in sight. How easy, then, would 
have been escape! But now there was every prospect 
of his being hunted through the streets on foot. 

“Stop him ! Stop him!” he heard his pursuers cry. 
“Stop him! A highwayman! A thousand pounds 
reward !” 

The sounds came upon his ears with great distinct- 
ness. 

He ran across the street and down another turnin 
into Soho, but the shouts of the officers had arouse 
the neighborhood, and there was quickly a crowd at 
his heels which increased in numbers every moment. 

In as direct a line as he could, Turpin made his 
way toward the Oxford-road, as Oxford street was 
then called, the vague idea of reaching the country 
filling his mind. 

He had trusted by doubling the corners of the 
streets suddenly to get out of sight of his pursuers, 
and then seek shelter and concealment in a house. 

But they were too close upon his track for this hope 
to hold possession of him long, and the whole of his 
energies were bent to running at a swifter pace than 
they. 

‘A considerable distance had been already passed 
over, and Turpin began to show signs of exhaustion. 
His breathing was painful, and he staggered more 
than once. 

He felt quite sure he could not much longer main- 
tain his present speed, and unless succor of some kind 
presented itself, and that quickly, he must abandon 
jall idea of getting free from those who were hunting 
him. 
| He passed by many a turning on his route down 
i which he was afraid to turn lest it should be ayard and 
have no outlet. If he once went down one of those 
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An Old London Banking House. 


The London Times says: **Mr. F. G. Hilton Price, F. G. 8., 
recently read at a meeting of the London and Middlesex Arch- 
xological Society # paper on the history of Tempte Bar and of 
the bavking house cf Messrs Child. Asan instance of the pro- 
verb that ‘it isan ill wind that blows no one some good,’ Mr. 
Price stated that the threatened downfall of Temple Bar last 
summer led to searches among the archives of Messrs. Child, 
who for years have been tenants of the double chamber over the 
Bar, where they have stowed away their ledgers and journals for 
two centuries. On their removal into the house these archives 
were carefully searched, and materials were found towards a 
tolerable complete history of Messrs. Child, whose house is ‘ uni- 
versally ackfiowledged to be the first banking house in succes- 
sion to the goldsmitb’s trade outof which it sprang.’ It is gene- 
rally said, but thy fact rests only on tradition, thai Oliver Crom- 
weil kept here his cash accounts; but it is certain that Nell 
Gwynne did so, and the ledgers of the firm thow the account of 
her executors, and also those of King William I{I. and of Queen 
Mary, | is consort. ‘Ihe original sign of the house was the 
* Marygold,’ which may still be seen in the water mark of all the 





Curious Names. 


Mr. Bourchier was for mauy years accustomed to jot down the 
out-of-the way surnames which came under his notice, in shop- 
windows, in directories, in parish registers, and elsewhere. He 
ha: sent a large budget of them to Notes and Queries: and we 
make room for a portion of the list, by way of sample. In let. 
ter A we find Apothecary and Ancient. B supplies us with 
Breeks, Bytueway, Barefoot, Bodily, Birchenough, and Birdseye. 
From C ve obtain Curds, Cornfield, Candle, Cakebread and 
Coffee. D is reprerented by Dinner, Drinkall, and Dainty. E 
and F give us Eatwell, Frizzle, Freshwater, Fish, and Food. In 
G may be found Goosey, Greygoose, Gosling, Greengra — 
Greedy, Ginger and Garlic. In H are Honey, Haddock, Haggis, 
Herbage, and Hogsflesh. J and L supply Jelly, Juniper, Lunch, 
and Longeake; while the nex: three letters of the alphabet fur- 
nish Mackerel, Mutton, Mustard, Nice and Oysters, From P 
we obtain Pigeon, Pepper, Peppercorn, Pickles and Pleasant 
and fron: KR, Ram, Kawbone, Rasberry. In S are to be found 
Swine, Sheepshanks, Spice, Shanks, Smallhorn, Snipe and 
Sweetapple; while T gives us Tongue, Chirst end | art. 

Mr. Bourchier’s budget seems to refer to names taken from 
articles of food, rather than to those of any other class; but 
multitades of others have been collected, which make one mar- 


Marriage and Longevity. 


The London Medical Record says : ‘‘In his recently published 
‘Study of Sociology,’ Mr. Herbert Spencer assails a theory that 
bas long been current with regard to marriage and longevicy. 
That married lite is favorable to longevity has generaliy been re- 
| garded us sati-factorily proved by numerous statistics, showing 
| almost without exception, a greater longevity on the part of the 
married. When a ratio of deaths in the two classes stands at 
ten to four. and even twenty to four, there would appear to be 
little room for doubt. But to this astute social scienti«t the 
evidence, strong as it seews, farnishes no warrant for the cur- 
rent belief. He regards the case as a substitution of cause for 
effect ; in other words, greater longevity is not the consequence 
of marriage; on the contrary, marriages are clearly traceable to 
influences favoring longevity. The principles of natural selec- 
tions work so strongly in deciding between the benedicks and 
the, bachelors, that the long livers are drawn to the former, and 
short livers to the latter. Marriage, Mr. Spencer holds, is regu- 
lated by the abilities to meet its responsibilities. The qualities 
which give the advautage here are intellectual and bodily vigor, 
prudence. and self control; these too are the qualities which de- 
termine a prolonged lite or a premature death. And even more 
direct relation is to be found in the instincts which lead most 


checks drawn on Child & Co. ‘The original sign, too, though no} \.) how auch names ever came to be devised. Moist, Mudd, | strongly to marriage. The reproductive instincts and emotions 


longer set up outside in the street, is preserved in the ‘ shop’ as 
it is still called. It is of oak, the ground stained green, with a 
gilt border, a marygold and a sun; and below is the motto, Ams 
mon ame. Many ot the customers of the bank towerds the end 
ot the 17th century used to address their letters to Mr. Alderman 
Child and Partner, Goldsmiths at the Marygold, next door to 
‘Temple Bar; and checks with the same address are extant, dated 
as early as 1694, Again, in 1732 when the second Sir Francis 
Child was Lord Mayor, the Earl of Oxford addressed his checks 
and orders on the firm to ‘ The Worsbipful the Lord Mayor and 
Company, at Temple Bar.’ ‘Lhe sign of the Marygold, added 
Mr. Price, appears to have arisen out of a tavern or public ordi- 
nary, which is known to have existed on the site as early as the 
reign of Jame J, and in 1619 its keeper, one Cropton, was 
‘ presented’ by hie neighbors on account of the disorderly 
character of his tavern. It was in 1681 that Francis Child took 
a lease of the premises from St. Duustan’s parish, agreeing to 
lay out £800 in building; and it appears that in course of time 
both the Sugar Loaf and Green Lettice,’ and also the ‘ Devil 
‘Yavern,’ with which Ben Johnson s name is associated, were 
absorbed iato the banking house, and the adjoining houses in 
Child’s Place. The kitchen in the rear of the present bank, 


avd the commodious cellars below it, in Mr. Price's 
opinion, belonged not to the ‘Devil’ but to the 
*Sugar Loaf and _ Lettice.’ The Devil's Tavern was 


pulled down in 1787, and no donbt originally it had for its 
sign ‘St, Dunstan pulling the Devil by the nose.’ The original 
rules of the ‘Apollo Club, which meet here, are still in the 
possession of Messrs. Child. Mr. Price next proceeded to illus- 
trate the family connections of the bank, including the Blanch- 
ards, Wheelers, Childs, Rogers, Jacksons, Tyringhaws, 
Backwells, &c ; but these details would scarcely interest the 
public, He noted as worthy of remark, and as showing how 
the bankers grew out of the goldsmith the fact that the froot 
office at Messrs. Childs is still called the ‘shop,’and the back 
office, where tLe ledgers are now kept, the ‘ counting-house. 

He next noticed Nell Gwynne’s account, and the fact of her 
dying in 1687 with her banking account overdrawn—a debt 
which her executors agreed to pay off with the very moderate 
interest of five per cent. One of her executors was Laurence 
Hyde, Eari of Rochester. Then he connected the bank with 
Sarab, Duchess of Marlborough, by the following anecdote: ‘it 
is recorded that in the year 1689 the stability of Child's bank 
became precarious in consequence of a rumor being prevalent 
that a ‘run’ was about to be made upon it. This coming to the 
knowledge of the Duchess, then Lady Churchill, she set to work 
and collected among her friends as much gold as she was able, 
which she brought down to the bank in her coach on the very 
morning of the intended run, and so enabled the firm io meet 
all demands upon them.” He also tra ed the use of pass-books 
as far bach as the reign of Queen Anne, previous to which a 
customer was wont to call occasionally at the bank and check 
his account in the ledger, in the presence of one of the purtners. 
The customer, baving agreed that his account was currect 

would sign bis name on the folio of the ledger, adding ‘‘ | allow 
this account; and very frequently the partners signed it as 
well,’ ‘The first pass-book appears to have been issued to Lady 
Carteret, in compliance with a request conveyed in a letter ; so 
that possibly we may owe toa lady this improvement on such 
primitive banking as that above described ‘In those early days 
of bauking, added sir, Price, **London bankers issued their own 
notes; there bave hitherto been stored away above ‘Temple Bar 
whole files of such banknotes ot Messrs. Child, all of which 
bear the Bar itself, and not the Marygold, as a vignette. Mr. F. 
Child, it appears, in 1729, devised a new torm of promissory 
notes, With a pictare of ‘'emple Bar in the left-hand corner ; 
but they were discontinued before the end of the last century.’ 





A Stnaucarir Fatat Occuration.—The statement 
has been wade by a Sheftield, England, physician, that the fork- 
grinders’ employment is probably more fatal to haman life than 
any other pursuit in England, According to this authority, 
there are generally from eight to ten individuals at work in the 
room in which this industry is carried on, and the dust which is 
created, composed ot tine particles of stone and metal—the grind- 
ing being always performed on a dry stone—rises in clouds, and 
pervades the atmosphere to which the operatives are confined. 
‘The dust, which is thus every moment inhaled, gradually under- 
amines the vigor of the constitution, and produces permanent 
disease of the lungs, accompanied by difficulty of breathing, 
cough, and a wasting of the animal frame, often at the early age 
of twenty-five, and the average Jongevity of fork-grinders is 
found not to exceed thirty years. 





Hovsetor Garprns.—Houstop gardens have not 
attained to the importance predicted of them inthe days when 
the lowering of the price of glass brought that useful article 
into d d for a th d uses unthoughf of previously. But 
4 sufficient number of examples are to be found, in London tor 
example, to suggest that the covering of roofs with glass will in 
a few years become common. the photographers bave given an 
im, etus to the interprise by showing how sunlight, previously 
wasted on unsympathetic tiles could be utilized for the advant- 
age of mankind. A hoasetop garden not only provides a source 
ot pleasure. and it may be even of profit, in itself, but it adds 
materially to the comfort of a dwelling by equalizing the tem- 
perature of the upper rooms. By screening the sunshine from 
the roof, the suffocating heat that often prevails in houses in the 
height of summer is abolished, and in the depth of winter the 





chambers nearest the roof are some degrees warmer than they 
would be were the roof exposed to the chilling influence of wind, 
and frost, and snow,—Gardner’s Magazine. 


Boots, Wholebelly, Sunshine, Jabberer, Quickfall, Vile, Whitlow, 
Dust, Tattoo, Whackman. Faddle, Crackle, Reason, Frizzle, 
Cobbledick Shirt, Saveall, Hatfull—what a strange medley is 
here! Nor are the following less whimsical: Thoroughkettle, 
Shavetail, Hiredman, Foresight, ~mallbehynd, Strangeworm, 
and Catchlove. A whole cluster of surnames may bo found bear- 
ing some relation to the period of life when young peuple form 
mutual attachments; Gallant, Manhood, and Manlove; Virgin, 
Treasure, Prettybody, Love, Dearlove, Delight, Eighteen, Lovely, 
Lovelock, Precious. and Sweetlove; Walklate, Kindness, Joy, 
Jealous, Yes and Kiss; Younghusband, Husband, Baby, Little- 
ebild and Littleboy. Ina collection of surnames that attracted 
attention in the United States, were found Melady, Measles, 
Pippin, Pipkin, Rhino, Rosin, Rump, Spitfatber, Saucerbox, 
Spleen, Smock, Sixty, Shaver, Towel, Tags, Tankard, Vixen, 
Viper, Winegar, Wallower Winternight, Witherup aud Ye 1. 
Bairnsfather would be proper enough for a man,but Mrs. Bairns- 
father reads oddly. A mulatto lady, born in Barbados, had for 
the second of her three names a baptismal rather than a sur- 
name) the designation Blowbellows; she disliked it,and used 
merely the initial letter, An adequate reason has been assigned 
for the adoption of many peculisr surnames in America. Set- 
tlers arriving from Kurope bring with them the names familiar 
in their respective countries; and these names, undergoing the 
modifications of sound and spelling so clearly elucidated by Max 
Maller, gradually assume a new form. Hence are believed to 
have arisen Bumpus from Bon Pas, Bunker from Bon Coeur, 
Henderson from Hendricksen, Buckalew from Buccleuch, and 
Peabody from Piebaudier.—Chamber’s Journal. 








Facts Anout THE Bis_e.—A prisoner ccndemned to 
solitary confi t obtained a copy of the Bible, and, by three 
ears’ careful study, obtained the following facts: 

The Bible contains 3,6 6,489 letters, 773,602 words. 31,178 
verses, |,189 chapters, and 66 books. . 
The word ‘* and” occurs 46,277 times. 
The word Lord occurs 1,855 times. 
Tue word reverend occurs but once, which is in the 9th verse 
of the |ith Psalm. 
‘the 21st verse of the 7th chapter of Ezra contains all the let- 
ters in the alphabet except the letter J. 
The finest crapter to read is the 29th chapter of the Acts of 
the Apostles. 
The 19th chapter of 11 Kings and the 37th charter of Isaiah 
are alike. 
The longest verse is the 9th verse of the 8th chapter of Esther. 
The shortest verse 1s the 35th verse of the 1]th chapter of St. 





ho. 

The 8th, 15th, 21st and 31st verses of the 107th Psalm are 
alike. 

Each verse of the 136th Psalm ends alike. 

There are no words or names of more than six syllables. 





Porsonous Hair Prerarations.—The Annales de la 
Societe de Medicine de Grande, Belgium, speakiag of lead 
poisoning caused by hair preparations, relates the case of a man, 
ed 55, who was suffering from muscular rheumatism, affecting 
chiefly the shoulder, the patient had also lost the use of both 
arms, The attending physician had the painful parts wrapped 
up in cotton wadding, and prescribed lime juice and narcotics. 
A great improvement was rapidly felt, but it only lasted for a 
short time, for a month afterward the patient's fingers were 
struck with paralysis. No blue tinge could be seen on bis gums 
though he had suffered with severe colics at various times. The 
water used for drinking purposes was obtained from a brick 
well and ke, t in wooden pails. Atter long researches as to the 
cause of such a case, it was at last discovered that, for the 15 
years preceding, the man had been in the habit of using, for 
blacking his hair, a certain liquid that he prepared himself, by 
adding to a pint of water two teaspoonfals of sugar of lead and 
threw teaspoonfuls of sulphur. This it was his custom to apply 
to his hair at least once a week. The physician stopped entirely 
the use of the mixture, and, under the influence of electricity 
and the use of ivdide of potassium, the colics disappeared, and 
the patient recovered entirely. Vast quantities of worse mix- 
tures than this are in almost universal use for ‘‘ dressing” the 
hair. 





Tue Oricin oF THE Piano.—The piano began to 
make its appearance about the beginning of the eighteenth cen- 
tary, Its invention, like many others, is disputed, and England, 
France, Italy, and Germany claim to have a share in the honor. 
Pianos were certainly made for the first time in the four cuun- 
tries within a very few years of each other; but in Germany alone 
did they succeed. Silbermann improved upon the invention of 
Schroeter, and constructed pianos which met with Bach's appro- 
bation. From this dates the success of the piano in Germany. 
Frederick the Great had no less than forty of Silbermann’s 
pianos in his palace at Berlin; and when Bach visited him he in- 
sisted upon the old man trying every one. Stein of Augsburg 
was ulso a celebrated maker; and Mozart, iu one of his letters, 
describes the care tuken by Stein in seasouing the wood, which 
was exposed to all sorts of weather, and afterwards had all the 
cracks filled up with slips of wood glued into them. in England 
the piano made no sensible progress until 1760, when twelve 
German workmen—afterwards called the ‘twelve apostles "— 
arrived in search of employment. Dibdin, at a concert in 1767, 
played on the first piano publicly exhibited, and after that the 
instrument b very popular, and harpsichords more and 
more in disrepute. Sebastian Erard made a great improvement 
in the touch; aud Broadwood, who came to Yonden trom Scot- 








} the piano in England has been improving.—Pictorial World. 


land in 1751, introduced what he called his * grand action,” 
which removed many defects, From that day until the present 


are strong in proportion as the surplus vital energy is great, and 
this in turn implies an organization likely to last; ‘so that, in 
fact, the superiority of physique which is accompanied by 
strength of the instincts and emotions causing marriage, isa 
superiority of physique also conducive to longevity.’ Another 
influence tells in the same direction. Marriage is determined by 
t.e preference of women as well as the desires of men, and other 
things being equal; women areJattracted toward men of physical 
and intelleceual power refusing the mal-formed, diseased and 
ill-developed types. In the' operation of these three elements 
Mr. Spencer finds all that is needed to account for the striking 
difference of longevity between the classes, and declares that 
‘the figures given afford no proof that marriage and longevity 
are cause and consequence; but they simply verify the inference 
which might be drawn a priori—that marriage and longevity are 
concomitant results of the same cause.’” 





Foottsa Hasits.—Dr. Hail enumerates several prac- 
tices of the careless public, which are sometimes as dangerous 
as they are foolish: Walking along the streets with the point of 
an umbrella sticking out behind, under the arm or over the 
shoulder. By suddenly stopping to speak to a friend, a person 
walking in the rear had his brain penetrated through the eye 
in one of our streets and died in a few days. To carry a long 
pencil in vest or outside coat pocket. Not long since a clerk fell 
and his long cedar pencil so pierced an important artery that it 
had to be cut down from the top of the shoulder to prevent his 
bleeding to death, with a three month’s illness. To take exer- 
cise, or walk for the health when every step is a drag, and in- 
stinct urges repose. To drink a glass of cold water cn getting 
up in the morning without any feeling of thirst, under the im- 
pression of the health giving nature of its washing-out qualities. 
To sit down at the table and force yourself to eat, when there is 
only no appetite, but a decided aversion to food. To take a glase 
of soda on a summer day, under the belief that it is better than 
a glass of water. To persuade yourself that you are destroying 
oue anpleasant odor by introducing a stronger one; that 1s to 
ten your unwashed garments and person by enveloping 
yoursel in the fumes of musk, eau de Cologne, or rose water ; 
the best perfame being a cleaned skin and well wasked clothing. 








Music at Home.—Do all you can to cultivate musical 
taste in your children; let them hear as much music as possible, 
Invite some one whocan play and sing bright and easy music, 
and let the children hear it. ‘The music should be pretty, me- 
lodious, and animated—a few songs, some easy gallops or march- 
es, and, perbaps, a quiet little piece or two. Make them under- 
stand that they must listen to music in silence, They are not 
allowed to talk while others are speaking, and they must give 
the same attention when one plays or singe. By this means 
they will learn to think more of music, and to appreciate it more 
highly, There is nuthing to prevent children from taking up 
music as naturally as reading and writing. The notes and the 
alphabet should be learned at the same time. At five and six 
years of age, children learn to sing natural'y and easily, and lit- 
tle songs and exercises should be mingled with the lessons of the 
primary reading and spelling-book, Experience teaches that 
nearly all children who can speak may be taught to read vocal 
music and to sing. Some knowledge of music should form a 
part of every child’s education. At the same time, it is evident 
thatit is often useless to carry a child through a long course of 
musical study, when he or she has no special aptitude for it. If 
they do not care for it, let them study it enongh to understand 
its general principles, and then, unless they voluntarily express 
a desire to pursue its study, let them give it up. Music in any 
form is so great an addition to the social delights of home, that 
we strongly urge parents to take these few hints kindly. 





Tur Dexusions oF Smett.—To complete these 
details, it remaims to say something of the delusions of the 
sense of smell. This sense, like the others, has its aberrations 
and hallucinations. The delusions of smell are hardly ever 
isolated, or occupy those of hearing, sight, taste and touch, and 
are also less frequent than the latter. insane people, who are 
affected with them, complain of being haunted by fetid emana- 
tions or congratulate themselves on inhaling the most delicious 
erfames. Lelut mentions the case of a woman, an inmate of 

Salpetriere, who fancied that she constantly perceived a 
frightful strench proceeding from the decay of bodies in the 
courts of that institution. Iwpressions ot the kind are usually 
very annoying. !rierre de Boismont relates the account of a 
woman affected by disorder of her senses. Whenever she saw 
a well-dressed lady passing she smelt the odor of musk, which 
was intolerable to her. If it were a man, she was distressingly 
attected by the smell of tobacco, though she was quite aware 
that those scents existed only in her imagination. Capellini 
mentions that a woman who declared that she could not bear 
the smell of a rose, was quite ill when one of her friends came 
in wearing one, though the unlucky flower was only artificial. 
Such facts might be multiplied; but, as they are all alike, it is 
not worth while to mention more of them. The observations 
made in insane asylums, among others, those of M. Provost, at 
Salpetriere, have shown also that these delusions and perver- 
sions of the sense of smell are more common than had hitherto 
been supposed among such invalids, and that if they usually 
pass unnoticed, it arises from the fast that nothing spontaneously 
denotes their existence. —Popalar Science Monthly. 





A GENTLEMAN who was formerly an officer in the 
Coldstream Gnards, was brought up at the Southwark (London) 
Police Court recently on the charge of having stolen an umbrel- 
la, and was committed for trial. a | 
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THE NATIONAL BANKS. 
THEIR RELATION TO SPECIE PAYMENTS. 


Ata public meeting of the Finance Depart- 
ment of the American Social Sciencs Arsociation, 
held at Boston, Mase., on February 4th, the f»l- 
lowing able p»per upon the subject of “ The 
National Banke in relatiou to Specie Payments,” 
was read by Mr. Gamaliel Bradford: 

Specie Payments —The subject of specie pry- 
ments is generally treated as it it were a simple 
relation between the government and its legal 
tender notes, a problem in its:1f comparatively 
easy of aolution. But we mast vot for a moment 
forget that the heart is nt more intimately 
bound up with the circulation of the blood than 
is the legal-tender system with that not merely 
of national bank-not+s but of bank deposte. In 
other words, while the direct promises of the 
government amount to somes 400 000,000, the 
fabric r.st'ng opon them as a basisand which 
most stand or fall with them, comprises nearly 
or quite 1,000,000.000 in aidition. Lam well 
aware that many of our finaucial thinker, hope- 
less of anything like etatesmanship or scientific 
finance on the part of Cougress, contemplate the 
col'apse of the superetrocture throngh the under- 
mining of the base as an inevitatie and neces- 
sary evil, and there eeems but too much reason 
to fear that this may be the result Butalthough 
thie may come about throuzh ignorance or want 
of ekill, it is hard to think that such tremendous 
dieaster should be a consequence of deliberate ac- 
tion or neglect, without any attempt to avert or 
eoften its effect. That a system of banke which 
Cong ess bas stimulated at once by bribes and 
scourging to its present ixflation should be burl- 
ed down by main force seems a policy worthy 

or A 





only of Constantinop t Certainly 
this reflection is not to be made oa bebalf of the 
banks chemeelver. Besides the dividends of past 


years, their table: of surplus aud rm served profits 
show them to be able to endure any surgical pro- 
cess that may be necessary It is on behalf of 
the vast mass of the people that I speak, the 
conditions of whose lives and property bave been 
so deeply affected by the operations of these 
banks. I ask any person here to run over in ber 
mind the period since the fall of 1873. to recall 
the inetances within his own knowledge of pri- 
vations and straightened circumstances, if not of 
positive suffering, directly incidental to that 
crisis; to consider, that in the direction of actual 
contraction nothing wes then accomplished; that 
theamount of greenbacks afloat is as large as 
ever; that cf nation: 1 bank notes and deposits ar 
lage; that of national bank loans snd of sav 
ings bank loans larger than ever before. Taking 
these things into account, can we contemplate 
without a shadder the effects of a posi'ive and 
material contraction in all these items? We 
look back with borror to the suffer'ngs of the 
war, yet it may be doubted whether such a 
money crisis as would cause the failure of any 
considerable portion of the national banks, 
would not entail an aggregate of hardship fully 
equal to anything which was then endured, 

Exouien Exerrizsnce.—The movement of the 
Bank of England in the return of specie p»ymen's 
in 1821 ae often referred to. but, while we hive 
unfortunately no statistics on the point, I be- 
lieve it is admitted that the necessary contrac- 
traction really took pluce through the failure of 
Dumerous country banks in 1815 and 1816. when 
very larze crops, combined with a sudden cersa- 
tion of the war demand, pr diced a heavy fall 
in the price of grain, I have teen a statement 
on good authority that a gentiemsn bad pur- 
chased two estates. one for £60,000, for which 
he j;aid in cash; and avotber for £1000 on 
which there was am«rgage «f £18000. Bur 
this mortgage ultimately absorbed the whole of 
both estates, and Keft the purchaser a beggar, 
When Congress pasad a vere the other day tc 
resume fp: cie ;aymente in 18/9, they pos-ibly 
did not inc'ude in their calculations a& procer: 
like this. 

Tus Crepit System.—But even if we tup;o e 
this severe ordeal to have been evcountered 
with a fall of pric :s eufficient to bring gold in a 
flood from all parts of the world, what recurity 
have we for a continuence of such 4 Btate of 
things? The people of this coustry have be- 
come t20 much accustomed '0 the use of expand- 
ed credit to forego it for any length of time, A 
few short years would soften the memory of sof- 
fering, and start us on a pew career of inflation 
to erd jn an«qually dieastrous co!lapee, I can 
conceive of no process more fatal to the mora! 
welfareof « nation, more certain to beges gambl 
ing, recklessness and corruption, more destract 
ive to those virtues which are cesential to the 
existence of a free people. 

Tae CusRency or Tas Furuae —It ceems to 
me, therefore, that before we talk seriously of 
return to specie payments—for I attach no 
weight to simple resolutions to that effect on- 
accompanied by the smallest of the essential pre- 
liminary preparations—we should consider well 
the syetem upon which we propose to do busi- 
ness for the future. Are we to have a govern 
ment currency. a bank currency or a combins. 
tion of both. Shall the common curreucy upon 
which the nation depends be involved on the 
shoals and quickeands of deposit banking ? Graat 
as are the evils which have resulted from the 
introduction of the govormment currency, it has 
offered, in its national uniformity, the removal 
of the fluctuations in d tic exchanges, un- 
questioned advantages. But the liability to 
tampering with the quantity of issues by Con- 
giess seems to make it unavailable as a perman- 
ent resourse. The national bank currency, on 
the other hand, shares in these advantages only 
eo far as it pos esses the eame qualities of being 
a legal tender and of prompt redemption in 





if these qnalities were withdrawo, that is, if it 

rested solely on tho deposit of bouds, and the 

credit of the banks even while redemption only 

in legal tender notes is required is more thau 

donbtfol, It need not be sad to this assembly 

that ultimate security and convertibility are to- 
tully different things. That two thousand banks 
scattered over the whole Taion could be held to 

the prompt and continuous redemption of their 

notes in specie and that, too in one central 

poiot like New York, seems to meto be the wild- 
eat of chimerav. Even with the present moderate 
requirements the goverament control of the 
banks is simply a farce. It is notorious that 

during the crisis of 1873 the legal tender notes 
in the New York banks ran own from thirty- 
four millions to five or six, Yet no notice has 
even been taken by Congress or any execative 
department of the government of this grave in- 
fraction of law. On the coatrary the returns 
which the Comptroller of the Currency demande 
from the banks were so timed, doubtless by ac- 
cident, as to avoid the period during which the 
banks were virtually ander suspension of green- 
backer, And notwithstanding tbe crucial de- 
monstration of the importance and value of a 
etrong and suffi ient reserve, the changes of the 
bank law made a yearago tended directly to 
weaken the provision against future emergencies 
by substantially removing the requirement of 
reserve against circulation. Only tne other day 
a bank failed in Chicago, wuich within a few 
months had been declared by the bank exami- 
ver to be perfectly sound. In short the Comp. 
troller of the Currency may be eaid, on the 
principle of lucus a non lucendo, to be controlled 
by it. 

Tur Surrotk Banx System.—Perhaps the only 
really successful experiment of convertible baok 
issnes in this country is to bs found in the 
Suffolk bank system of New England pefore the 
war. It is well known, however, that that 
eystem involved a chronic and internecine war 
between the Soffolk bank and its constitueuts, 
Does anytody suppose that with the primitive 
political economy of the West and South apd 
the sectional jealousy which prevails there, a 
similar instication in New York could hold its 
zround agaiost an army of banks scattered from 
Maine to Texas or from Wi-consin to Florida? 
Would not the Western and Southern banks 
speedily become insolvent and the circulation 
fail into the bands of eastern capital, to the 
disgust and io: ignation of the sections which 
hold increasing political power? If the western 
farmers in their attacks upon the railroads are 
ready to kill the gecose which lays the golden 
egg, ig it to be supposed that they would pas 
sively submit to euforced redemption of bank 
notes by an overgrown combination of capita'- 
iets in New York? The mere inception of the 
system, the enforced accumulation in every 
bank of a epecie res rve azaiort both notes and 
depo-its, forms a task to which the cleansing of 
th» Augean stable was a boy’s pastime Of all 

he obstacles to species payments, the greatest 
will Lapprehend be foond ia the condition of 
the natioral b-nks and the concrete Jexpres-ion 
of that obstacle is the delus‘'on of free banking, 
as regards currency, upon aspecte bisise Is it 
au exaggerated vie», which places in the front 
rank of our financial problems the basis u 
which the currency of ths country {fs to be estab- 
lished for the fatnre 

An INpePpenpext Curnexcy —Avother advant- 
age vould be that the currercy would be 
wholly independent of the credit of individual 
banks I think it may bs a-sum;d to-day tbat 
if the national bank not-s were deprived of al) 
legal tender qnality, aud of the pr mize of 
redemption by the Treasury on demand in case 
f the failore of the issuing bank, these noter, 
notwithstanding the security of bonds, would 
tall to a discount as compired with greenbacks, 
As already remarked, itseems to me almost m- 
8 ible to enforce prompt redemption io specie 
by two thovrand bauks ecaitered over the 
country. It must be remembered, moreover, 

bat these biwks are lisble for deposits equally 
with circula‘ion, and a failure to meet a ruo for 
d: pois would produce a failure to rede-m cir- 
culation, Such a failure on the part of a few 
large banks would destroy the naiformity of the 
currency and more or less discredit the whole. 
Of cours3 the notes would be ultimately safe, 
bu: there would be a distrust of convertibility, 
ani the resulting loss would fall, like most o! 
the evils of w bid currency, upon the poorer 
classe. 

Again the first establishment of the currency 
upon a specie basis would be greatly eimptitied 
If every one of two thousand banks is to gather 
in its separate board of specie against both 
nots and deposits; if the Treasury, whicb, 
aoder any plan, most make the first accumula- 
tion of gold, is to fritter it away in almost 
infinitesimal fractions, the previous contraction 
must be much greater, and the pressure much 
moresevere in order to make sure that these 
fractions will not leave the country, or be drawn 
out by depositors. If, on the other hand, when 
gold reached par, an amount of eighty millions 
of dollars couid be delivered in one mass to the 
Office of Ixsue and a corresponding amouut of 
grecnbacka at cnce destroyed, the transfer and 
the estsblizhment of the epecie basis would be 
: ff-cted with a minimum of disturbance, 
finat Conerpgrations.—If I have failed to 
make clear or acceptable the plan which I have 
advocated, I trust that you may have at Icast 
been led to reflect upon tbe difficulties which 
surround the national bank problem. If the 
Treasury could cot itself clear from the national 
bank notes and deposit’, and leave those instita- 
tions to take care of themselves there is no 
reason why redemption of greenbacks in specie 
could not take place to-morrow. But thougb, 
as remarked, this consummation is regarded by 





That it woold enjoy the same general ciiculation| it seems to me plain tbat it ought not for a 


moment t> be thought of. The goveroment 
exists for the people, and not the people for the 
government. Tbe national banks, with their 
sarplus of 40 per cent., would not be the gr atest 
sofferers. When 1 coniider the distress and 
poverty which resulted from the mere financial 
tipple of 1873. and lo k at that sum of 955 m1 
lions of private debt, I cannot contemplate 
with equanimity th: +tate of things which has 
been indicated. It must be rememtered that 
the national bank syetem, like Minerva, from 
the head of Jove, sprang into sudden full 
development at the time of the war. Nothing 
like it has been seen in the experience of the 
country. I migbt tay of the world, Its treat- 
ment, if we hope to escape very eerious disaster, 
will call for the highest statesmauship and 
financial skill, 

A Responsigce Finance Minister.—“A Respon 
sible Finavcs Minister’’ must be the heading of 
® party platturm and the basis of popular 
agitation, and I believe it will be a tower of 
strength to any party which is shrewd enough 
to adopt it, Iam told that it is coutrary to the 
genius of our institutions that the people can- 
not be made to see it, and that it is impossible 
of accomplishment. I can only reply that the 
acceptance of such maxims is equivalent to a 
condemnation in perpetuity to an inconvertible 
and flactuating money and to an d and 
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dangerous system of banking. 





A Diviverp oF One Cest.—The Trustees of a 
bankrupt estate in Pittsburg, Penn., are engaged 
in paying the creditors a dividend of ten per 
cent, amounting in all to about §220000, aud 
among the claims is one from Jobo E James, 
who is a creditor to the amouut of eleven cents; 
bia check amounts to one cent. When themill 
closed the firm was indebted to him $50 11. Be- 
ing an employe, $50 was a preferred debt, and 
this was immediately paid, leaving the eleven 
cents remsioing. In order to pay his portion of 
the dividend -ix cents bave been spent in noti- 
fying James, and a two-cent stamp bas been put 
on the order to pay. The check isa very large 
one, end is worded eo as to conform to the Bank- 
ruptcy act. 

—_—_— 

Tue Repost or THe Insusance Oommiestonsns 
or Massacuuserts gives tie following statistica : 

In this State there ers 54 Mutual Fire Insur- 
ance Companies, with cirh nsieta of $4 903,608; 
11 Mu usl Marine and Fire Marine Compaoies, 
with a guaranteed fuod of $2,050,000, aud $4,- 
868,277 of groes aesete, and 21 joiut stuck in- 
snrauce companier, with a cast capital of §4,- 
867,000. Ibere ace 112 Americar companies 
Outside of Mas-acbusetts, duviog business tn the 
S.ate. The grand totel of capital repr s.nted in 
the insurance business in Massacbusetta ir 
$55 844 270, the lerger portiun belog in com- 
panies outeide of the State, 








THE WALL STREET JOURNAL, 
Established 1852 


DEVOTED TO FINANCE, BANKS, 
RAILROADS, MINES and INSURANOE, 


ts Published Every Saturday, bv 
JOHN HILLYER, 


14 and 16 Soutt Wiliiam Street, NEW YORK CITY, 


OFFICES TO LET, 


WITH ALL THE 0 

SPLENDID LIGHT amp VENTILATION, Botha bee 
For Banks, Bankers, Brokers, Merchants, Law- 
yers, Railway, Insurance and other Companies, 

IN BUILDINGS 
38, 39, 40, 42, 57, 64, 66, 69, 71, 73, 78 & 80, 
BROADWAY, 

Nos. 5,7, 17, 10, 34, 36,49,53 NKW STREET. 


Nos. 4, 6,11, 17, 19, 81 & 38 BROAD STREET. 
Nos. 55 and 67 EXCHANGE PLACK, 


ALL NEAR WALL STREET 


And Nos.4and 19 WALL STREET. 
APPLY AT THE OFFICE OF 


4 and 6 BROAD STREET, N. Y. 


SEEDS AND PLANTS. 


C C The True Cape Cod Cranberry, 
A, ~~* best sort for Upland, Lowland, 
e or Garden, by mail prepaid, $1 
er 100, $5 per 1,000. All the New, 
hoice Strawberries and Peaches A 
priced Catalogue of these and all Fruits, 
Ornamental Trees, Evergreens, Shrubs, 
Bulbs, Roses, Plants, &c., and FRESH 
FLOWER AND GARDEN SEEDS, the 
choicest collection in the country, with 
all novelties, will be sent gratis to any 
plain address. 25 sorts of either Flower, 
Garden, Tree, Fruit, Evergreen, or Herb 
Seeds, for $1.00, sent by mail, prepaid. 
WHOLESALE CATALOGUE TO THE 
TRADE. Agents Wanted. 


B. M. WATSON, Old Colony Nurseries 
and Seed Warehouse, Plymouth, Mass, 

















greenbacks quaranteed by the national treasury, ‘many experienced financiers as highly probable, ‘Established 1842, 





FIVE POLLARS PER 4NNUM in Advanee. 
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These ens are comprised in 15 numbers ; of the Nume 
see Onz Pen alone, we sold more than 


5,000,000 
in 1878. 


and the sale is continually increasing 

They are of superior English make, and are justly ocle~ 
orated for their elasticity, duratility and evenness: ef 
point. For sale by the trade generally. 

GH™ To accommodate those who may wish te try these 
Pens, we will send a Sample Card, containing all of the 15 
numbers, by mail on receipt of 25 cents. 


IVISUN, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR & CO., 


APPLETONS’ 
AMERICAN CYCLOPADIA, 


New Revised Edition, 
Entirely rewritten by the ablest writers on every subject 
Printed from new type, and illustrated with 
Several Thousand Engravings and Maps. 
The work originally published under the title of Tar 
New American OyCLopepia was completed in 1863, since 
which time the wide circulation which it has attained in: 
all parts of the United States, and the signal developments 
which have taken place in every branch of science, litera 
ture, and art, have induced the editors and yublishersts 
submit it to an exact and thorough revision, and to issue 
a new edition entitled “‘ The American Cyclopedia.’”’ 
Within the last ten years the progress of discovery iu) 
every department of knowledge has made a new work of 
reference an imperatave want, 
The movement of political affairs has kept pace with the: 
discoveries of science, and their fruitful application to the: 
industrial and useful artsand the convenience and re 
finement of social life. Great wars and consequent re,o- 
lutions have occurred, involving national changes oft 
peculiar moment. The civil war of our own country, 
which was at its height when the last volume of the eld 
work appeared, has happily been ended, and 4 new course: 
of commercial and industrial activity has been commenced, 
r om a. ee 


Large to grap dge have: 
been made by theindefatigable explorers of Africa. 

‘The great political revolutions of the last decade, with 
the natural result of the lapse of time, have brought into 
public view a multitude of new men, whose names are in 
every one’s mouth, and of whose lives every one is curious 
to know the particulers. Great battles have been fought 
and important sieges maintained, of which the details: 
are as yet preserved only in the newspapers or in the 
transient publications of the day, but which ought now te 
take their place in p t al uthenti y 

In preparing the present edition for the press, it has 
acoordingly been the aim of the editors to bring down the 
information to the latest possible dates, and to furnish an 
accurate account of the most recent discoveries in scien 
of every fresh d 1n lit , and of the newest 
inventions in the practical arts, as well as to give a sue 
cinct and original record of the progress of political and 
historical events. 

‘rhe work has been begun after long and careful prelimi- 
nary labor, and with the most ample resources for carry- 
ing it on to a su termination. 

None of the original stereotype plates have been used, 
but every page has been printed on new type, forming in 
fact a new Cyclopedia, with the same plan and compass 
as its predecessur, but with a far greater pecuniary expen- 
diture, and with such Soe in its co: jon as 

ave been suggested by longer experieuce enlarged: 
knowledge. 

The illust which are introduced for the first time 
in the present edition, have been 
of pictorial effect, but to give greater lucidity and force to 
the explanations in the text. ‘hey embrace 
of science and of natural history, and depict the most 
famous and remarkable features of scenery, archi’ 
and art, as well as the various processes of mechanics 
manufactures. Although intended for instruction rather 
than embellishment, no pairs have been spared to insure 
their artistic excellence; the cost of their execution 1s 
enormons, and it 1s believed they will find a welcome rej 
ception as an admirable feature of the Cyclopedia, and 
worthy of its high character _ 

This work is sold to Subscribers only, payable on de» 
livery of each volume. It will be completed in sixteen 
large octayo volumes, each containing about pages, 
fully illustrated with several thousand wood Engravingt, 
and with numerous colored Lithographic Maps. 
PRICE AND STYLE F BINDING, 
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In extra Clotk, per VOl....+e0- cccccccccccce$) OO 
In Library Leather, per vol..... eeece -- 600 
In Half Turkey Morocco, per vol... 

In Halt Russia, extra gilt, TWOl.cccccccce 


In Full Morocco, —-* gilt edges, per vol.10 00 

In Full Russia, per vo 10 00 
Four volumes now ready. Succeeding volumes untf 
compiction, will be issued once in two montks. 


See eteeeeeeeerseseees 


*,* Specimen pages of the “American Cyclopedia,” 
showing type, i''ustrations, etc., will be sent gratis, on 
applicanon. 


First-Class Canvassing Agents Wanted. 
Addres »<e Pvblishers, 


D. APPLETON & CO., 
549 & 551 Broadway, NEW YORK, 
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THE ALBION. 











OCEAN STEAMSHIPS. 


| OCEAN STEAMSHIPS. 











CUN NARD LINE. 


The British and N. A. R. M. Steamships- 


BETWEEN 
LIVERPOOL, BOSTON, AND NEW YOR, 
Calling at Cork Harbor. 
Three Sailings every week—From New York every 
eee Saturday. From Boston every Tuesday. 


ates of Passage: 
FROM LIVERPOOL TO NE'V YOKK OR BOSTON, 


By Steamers not Carrying Steerage.—First Class, £26. 
Second Cl £18. 

B y Steamers Carrying Steerage.— First Class, 15, 17 and 
21 eas, according to accommodation. 


FROM NEW YORK OR BOXTON TO LIVERPOOL. 


First Class, $80, $100 and $130 Gold, according to ac- 


tion. 
Return Tickets on favorable terms. 
Tickets to Paris, = Gold additional. 
Steerage, at lowes 
ail part tickets ay “Eticpest and Queenstown, and 
of Europe, at lowest rates. 
h Bills of lading given for Belfast, Glasgow, 
——y and and — ports on the Continent, and 
ior et editerranean = 
For ~—— ann bin — 
Office,, 4 Bowling Green, 
For Bteerage demereng at LI Broadway, Trinity Build- 


—- __ CHAS. G. FRANCKLYN, Acenr. 


ANCHOR L LINE. 


New York k and Glasgow. 
STEAMER EVERY SATURDAY. 


, apply at the Company’s 








From Company’s piers, 20 and 21 North River. N. z. 
Saturday..March 6| Vic'oria, Saturday, Mar. 20 
Taleraia. Satur. -March 13 | Ethiopia, Saturday, Mar. 27 
TES OF PASSAGE— PAYABLE IN GOLD. 
Bio GLASGOW, LIVERPOOL, LONDONDERRY, 
QUEENSTOWN OR BELFAST 
Cabin, $50, 60 and $70, onemee © to accommodations. 
Return tickets issued at reduced rates. 


INTERMEDIATE and \d STEERAGE as low as by any 
other first-class line. 
6@™ Drafts issued for ue ony oun amount at lowest rates. 
Send for circulars, — ying farther eatpmation, to Com- 


*s offices, 7 Bowlin: n, New Yorx. 
er Bowling Sree, BROTHERS, Agents. 


NATIONAL LINE OF STEAMERS 
To LIVERPOOL and QUEENSTOWN. 


NOTICE. 
This Company takes the Risk of Insurance (up to $500,- 
Id) on each of its Versels, thus giving Passen- 
pend t Sheet possible guarantee for safety and avoidance 
f danger at sea. 
’ The most southerly route has always been adopted by 
this Company to avoid Ice and HeapLanps. 


Tons. Tons. 
SPAIN. ecenscoscsnonseils CANADA. 0066 00000+4276 
EG -5089 C -4310 











DENMARK ......00222.3724 ERIN....ccsceeee 2224040 
One of the above ~ 9 will leave New York every 


Wednesday, Liverpool ev Wednesday, Queenstown 
qvery Fhmsetey, ond 1 and & tightly to eoken direct from 
ork. 








represen: 
2nd day of February next. 


“ec ” 
AMERICAN LINE, 
TO LIVERPOOL, CALLING AT QUEENSTOWN: 
Steamers—F Rom Ses 
eee ercccccccccccccce 


*MINNESOT. 
ILLINO'S .......ccce 


G2 Rates of pasmage, payable in ee 
Cabin, $10):and $75; Second Cabin and Steerage, at 
reduced rates. Prepaid tickets, at lowest rates. 
ed with a Star (thus*) po nor carry 


Steamers ma‘ 
Intermediate Passengere. 


“ RED STAR LINE,” 


From Philadelphia. rom New York. 
NEDERLAND.....Mar. 13, SWITZERLAND. Feb. 26 
VADERLAND. - April 3 | State of Nevada...Mar. 22 
sailing Twice a Monta. 

Cabin, $49; Second Cabin, $60; 5! 
Apply to TAPSCOTT BROTHERS ‘e co., 
Street, New York. 


eS Drafts = England and Ireland. 
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_ INSURANCE. 


OFFICE OF THE 


PACIFIC MUTUAL 


Insurance Company, 


119 BROoAOWAY. WV. V. 
Corner of Cedar Street. 











NEW YORK, a 14th, 1875, 
THE FOLLOWING STATEM HE AF- 
tairs of the ae: is pes oy in HB. with the 
requirements of Section 12 of its Charter . 


4 Pr Jar 1, 
1874 eee $91,546 78 
Premiums received from Jan. 
to Dec. 31, 1874, be) ng 610,221 £9 


Total amount of Marine Premiums.... 











$731,768 77 
This Company has issued no Policies, ex- 
cept on Cargo and Freight for the Voyage. 
o risks have been taken upon HULLS 
OF VESSELS. 


Premiums marked off as earned poner 


the 
eTIOd AS ADOVE.cccrcccssccceccrccesececes 43,795 58 
esa for Losses, — and sas 


Return heat 46 
THE COMPANY HAS THE ease ASSETS: 
Cash in Bank....coccccsecesee $155 
Jnited States and other stocks.. 160,400 00 
ans on Stocks, drawing interest193,300 00 


Premium Notes and Bills deceivaple....... 
Subscription Notes in Advance ot Premiums 
Reinsurance and Claims due the Company 

estimated ates. ccccecccessrsocsccccoes 





$817.870 01 
106,350 12 
50,128 72 
4,018 93 


Total Assets.ce. coccreccrccesceccoeces $1,010,367 78 
SIX PER CENT. INTE on the outstanding Cer- 
tificates of profits will be paid A , the holders thereof, or 
their lega) d after TUESDAY, the 


THK UNREDEEMED BALANCE OF THE C 
FICATES OF THE COMPANY, e > a ISSUE OF 
1867, AND THIRTY PER CENT. THE ISSUE OF 
1868, will be redeemed and paid in rs to the holders 
thereof. or their —_ representatives, on and after 
deny 1.2 aaa ~ ed "February, from which date 
interest t 
juced at wine ti hey soe ; and 
extent redeemed. 

4 dividend in Scrip of FIFTY PFR CENT. 
declarea on the amount of Earned Premiums for 
the year ending gy ie 








entitled ope tes for which will be is- 
New Y ued on and after UESDAY. th the 6th = of  £ next. 
Cabin to Liverpool.........+s++++++00$70 and $80 By order of the Board, 
_ Prepaid bin pasage verpool, ns Excursion 1RUSTEES: 
tickets to Liver; and return at lowest rates. JORN K. MYERS, TiLIAM LECONEY, 
Steerage passage at greatly red nLB. LIN, WI re rtek 

Passengers — to and from Zaveopect, Cardiff,| g “p. H. GI LLESPIE, rae W. MORRIS, 

Bnstol, Londonderry, Glasgow, London, | 4.'§, BARNES, HOS. B MERRICK, 
Autonp, 5 g, Christiana, or Copen- EO 





WALTER H. 

e sane this line are full-powered, and the| 4 EA GEORGE w SuiTi 
lazgest in the Atlantic service leaving the portof New| »RANCIS MORAN, HENRY D. ROLPH, 
York. They are built in water-tight compartments, and | w EGEMA JOHN H. CLAR 
are spa affording every convenience for the com-| ja MES R. TAYLOR, MES H. DUNHAM, 
fort of | gers, and securing speed, safety and com-| , HAM T. BRUC VIM. BA 

> economy. LBERT B. STRANGE, RICHARD P. BRUFF, 
For further particulars avply at the Company’s office, | 4. AUGUSTUS ”  ¥RANKLIN EDSON. 
F. W. J. HURST, Manager, FRANCIS PAYSON, STEPHEN L. MERCHANT 
69 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. |}EHIAL READ, JAMES L. HATHAWAY, 
JOHN. Kk. MYERS, President. 


Pacific Mail Steamship Line, 





To California, y ean and China, 
via Panama. 


RATES OF PASSAGE. 
(Ineluding all for the trip.) 
New York to San Francusco—Cabin, $100 ; Stesrage, 
950, currency. 
San Francisco to Yokohama, $250, gold. 
San Fransisco to Hong Koug, $300, ie 
Steamers leave Pier 42, North River, New York, as 
follows: 
Coton, Capt. Z. L. Tanwar, March 10, 1875, 12 M. 
Acarvco, Com, A. G, Guay, March 20, 1875, 12 M. 
— papnens, Captain Ws. H. Rarmsvn, April 1, 





And every a‘ternate SATURDAY thereafter, connect- 
ing al all steamers for Central American and South 
Pacific 


rts. 

ieee steamers for fre: ~y and way Yo rs will be 

despatched on intervenin s es ty may 

require. 
| mrs leave San Francisco for Japan and China, as 

ollows : 

GATY OF TOKI0....se0e++0e Ceccccocccccccccccecs: eg 15 
For freight and «e, or further information, ap 

Be Yo, - si on wharf, foot ot Canal ag HS 


Seems 4. BULLAY, 


Buperintende as, 





WM. LECONEY, Vice-President. 
Tuomas Hats, Secretary. 





| INSURANCE. 


INSURANCE. 








ATLANTIC 


New York, 
Office 51 Wall Street. 


ORGAN ZED, 1842, 


INSURES AGAINST MARINE AND 
InLanp Navigation Risks, 


And will issue Policies making Loss 
payable in England. 








Its Assets for the Security of its 
Policies are more than 


TEN MILLION DOLLARS. 


The profits of the Company revert to 
the assured, and are divided annually, 
upon the Premiums terminated during 
Certificates for which are 
issued, bearing interest until redeemed. 
J. D. JONES, President. 

OUARLES DENNIS, Vice-President. 

W. H. H. MOORE, Second Vice-President. 
J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 


24th Annual Report 


—OF THE— 


MANHATTAN 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
OF NEW YORK, 


156 and 158 Broadway. 





the year, 





Income For the Year 1874, 

For Premiums, Extra Premiums, &c....... $1,54z 

For Interest..ccccc.cocccccccs sossccese.sesee 580,000 98 
For Interest, &c., accrued.... . 282,488 45 


$2,405,610 73 








oo ee steee 


Disbursements. 
Paid for Clams by Death on 
Policies and Payment of An- 
DUIIOS. .0000 eccerceccerscces 
Paid for Dividends, Return 
Premiums, Purchased Poli- 
cies, ani Interest on Divi- 
dend, & ... 


$594,234 CO 


462,190 &8 


—_——__ 


eee re eteseeeceee 


Total amount returned 
to Policy-holders, $1,056,424 8 


Paid for Expenses ries, 
Taxes, Medica] Examners’ 


Fees, Commissions......... 295,508 53 


ee me $) 35) 933 5S 


Assets. 
Cash in Bank. Trust Company, 
and on hand....sece-ses-ees $69,320 27 
Bounds and Mortgages, and In- 
terest accrue! on fame...... 5,158, 67 3 
Loans on Policies 1n force...... 2,279,738 08 
United States and New ck 
State Stocks....0+.... «sees 
Quarterly and Semi- Annual 
Premiums deferred, and Pre- 
miums and Interest in course 
jon and spunea 
—. ee “so” , 
‘emporary as on St 
and Bonds (Market va'c: of 












703,254 00 


513,001 24 





NEW YORE 
Loan and Indemnity Company 


229 Droadway corner ter Barclay Street, N. ¥. 
Capital $1,000,000. 


Transact a GENERAL BANKING BUSINESS. 
Receive LEPOSITS subject to CRECK AT SIGHT 
paying INTEREST on DAILY BALANGES. 


CHECKS on this Company pass through 
the CLEARING « OUSE. 
Receive TRUSTS and FINANCIAL AGENCIES 
keep transfer-books, register STOCKS, and act as TRUS 
TEES for RAILROADS and other corporations and for 
ndividuals. 
WILLIAM R. FOSTER, Pr:sidont 

AN JREW McKINNEY, VicePresideni. 








BiBRCTORS 

Uharies Stanton 4 «OW. Park, 
John . Cheever, Prosper P. Shaw, 
4bel Devison, Alexander E Orr, 

ge hi. Bussell, Wilham B, Ogden, 
WViuliamH. Breeden Aaron i 
fohn G. Hoyt, George H. Brown, 
A illiam rorter, Jr., her ° 
3. M. Vam ons, G@, P. Lowrey, 
A. MoKins 3, WiWiem H. Foster 


the Securi#i 
other property .. 


644,980 47 
26,705 95 


Gross 900s seeecscces cece , 690, 5) 
re Fay arn licies #9, 60 ite 


Reserve ba) 

in force, Carlisie 4 per ent..08, 415,083 19 
Claims by death not Lap jue.. 2399) 80 00 
Dividends unpaid — o.her 


198,905 12 


ee meee ANNNTO TE Pai 
Undivided Surplus. - - - - $1, 837,67 677 17 
The Manbattan iovites a com 


parison with other first- 
class Companies as to the following p rticu’ars : 
The large excess of Assets over S E sabiiaien, 

The small a of We a 

Care in the selection of Risks, phemany a the small per 
centage of death claims. 

Prudence and Skill in Mausgement. 
mn and Liberality in the Paymont of Losse: and 

ends. 

The even and uninterrupted success of its operations 
for a quarter of a century. 

The interest sccount oosende the claims paid. 

No portion of the business of this company has been 
— from seinsuring the msks of unsuccessful com 
panies 





HENRY STOKES, President, 

Cc. Y. WEMPLE, Vice-Presidea: 
J. L. HALSRY, Secretary. 
8. N. oe — 


E- ¥. 
BR. B- stuns 





} Asst. Secretaries, 


=) MUTUALINSURANCE COMPANY, 


THIRTIETH ANNUAL REPORT 


OF THE 


NEW YORK LIFE 


Insurance Company, 





OFFICE: 


3464348 BROADWAY 
NEW YORK. 


JANUARY Ist, 1875. 





Amount of net cash assets, Jan. Ist, 1574...$24,430,879 32 
INCOME. 


Premiums and annuities... ...$6,414,454 7 
(nterest received and accrued. 1,645,106 i 8,059,561 11 





$32,400,440 48 
DISBURSEMENTS. 
by death....... s-cecee 1,460,686 04 
Dividends, “puscbased rever 


sions, and returned rmemi- 
ums on canceled policic:.... 3,026,605 12 
Life annuities, mature] en- 









Ph te poy and reinsura' ce.. 105,501 56 
AQEDCY CXPCUSES .-ee.ee0--+ 361,336 77 
Advertising and Physicians’ 
eS «.- evcccece 79,457 35 
Taxes, office. nd law ex: 
salaries, printing, &c.......+ 


302,076 68 
———— _ 5,844,662 93 


27,145,777 51 
ASSETS. _ 


Cash in Trust Ccmpany, in 
bank, and on hand westgeaettral 133 78 
Invested in United State: 
York City, and other yo 4 
(market value, $5,173,026 50) 4,970,136 93 
Real Estate ....ccccoocsereee 1,768,174 i 
Bonds and mortgages (secu 
by real estate, valued at 
more than double the am’t 
Joaned, buildings thereon 
insured for $15,193,251, = 
the policies assigned to the 
Company as additional col- 
lateral —~ Lae aye l¢ 
Loans on existing policies, (th 
reserve held by the Com “ 
on these policies amounts to 











$3,918,537 57)..ceseee-cereee 910,049 14 
juarterly 7 semi-anna) 

January Ist, 1875. seeeteese 511,192 47 

remiums on existing 

in course of transmission and 

collection (estimated reserve 

on these policies $570,000, in- 

cluded in habilities)......... 189,623 78 
Amounts due from Agents..... 29,109 80 

nterest accrued to Jan 

Ist, 1875...cecccscccrcccrece 187,402 83 





27,145,777 61 
ADD. 
Excess of market value of securities over cost. 2€3,889 57 


Cash Assets Jan. 1, 1875-$27,348,667 08 


APPROPRIATED AS FOLLOWS: 
Adjusted losses Geccubeoquens t 
Janu Ist, 1875 ....cccceee 
Repo: osses awaiting 
Cocccccccceccscccrccccccocs 
Reserved for reinsurance on 
existing policies participat- 
ing insurance at 4 rer cent. 
Carlisle net ei and 


non-partici; 5 per 
cent. Carlisle iM, «+ 24,640,088 
— 152,948 be~25,168,969 0s 


Dividends ou 
Divisible surplus......0.s+eeseecsseeees$2,184,724 05 


196,792 16 
174,163 74 


From the undivided surplus of $2,184,724 05, the Board 
of Trustees has declared a si y dividend, avail- 
able on settlement of next annual premium to participat- 
ng policies, proportioned to their contribution to surplus. 
The cash vaiue of such reversion may be used in settle- 
mento premium, if the policy-holder so elect. 

During the year, 7,254 policies have been issued, in- 
uring $21,813,749 22. 





TRUSTEES: 


MORRIS FRANKLIN, WILLIAM A, BOOTH, 
DAVID Dows, GEORGE A. O8Goop, 
{SAAC C, KENDALL, HENRY BOWERS, 
HENRY K. BOGERT, SANFORD COBB, 
DANIEL 8 MILLER, EDWARD MARTIN, 
JOHN MAIRS, H. B. CLAPLIN, 

WM H. APPLETON, J. F. SEYMOUR, 
ROBERT B. COLLINS, C. R. BOGERT, M.D, 
WILLIAM BARTON, WILLIAM H. BEERS. 


MORRIS FRANKLIN, 
President. 

WILLIAM H. BEERS, 
Vice-Pres. and Actuary. 

TESODORE M. BANTA, Cashier. 

D. O’DELL, Superintendent of Agencies. 

CORNELIUS R. BOGERT, M. D.,) Medical 

GEORGE WILKES, M.-D., Examiners: - 

CHARLES WRIGHT, M. D., 

Assistant Medical Examiner. 











